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News Of The Farm Bill, Rural Lenders, EC Farmers, 
Soviet Import Needs, and the General Economy 



The U>S> economy continues to 
grow very slowly, and the outlook 
is for more slow growth, or even a 
brief conuacijon. Given an orderly 
unwinding of current problems, though, 
growth should pick up in 1992. Longer 
term forecasts suggest that innation, 
interest rales, and the value of the dollar 
will drift down. Lower interest rates 
would put downward pressure on 
farmers' production costs and a lower 
exchange rate would aid farm exports. 

But this year's foreign crop develop- 
ments have lowered prospects for U.S. 
exports of wheal, coarse grains, and rice. 
Global wheat output is expected to rise 
11 percent in 1990/91, setting a record, 
A smaller gain in coarse grain production 
is likely, and world trade will slip. A 
record world rice dop is expeciedi and 
irade will increase orily slightly. 

The Soviet Union's grain crop just har- 
vested, forecast at a near record, is hold- 
ing down its imports. Overall, the value 
of U.S. agricultural exports to the USSR 
is expected to drop a fourth or more in 
1990/91, Amidst a contracting economy, 
the Soviet government adopted a reform 
program Ui October that falls short of 
establishing a solid foundation for a mar- 
ket system. The shortcomings mean that 
Soviet food import needs will stay high 
in coming years, although there is some 
doubt about the Soviet ability to pay. 

Rising U.S. tobacco exports are offset- 
ting declining U.S. consumption. And 
the gains arc from a phenomenal jump in 
cigarcUc exports. In 1990, the U,S. prob- 
ably will export 160 billion cigarettes, 
almost three times the 1985 mark. 
Lower trade barriers in Japan, Taiwan, 
and Korea, rising incomes in importing 
countries, and the weakcnir^ dollar help 
explain the increases. 

The changes in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union also have boos led pros- 
pects for cigarette exports. U.S. manu- 
facturers have agreed to sell over 35 




billion cigarettes lo the Soviet Union 
over the next 2 years, with further sales 
expected. While the Soviets will swap 
goods for a portion of the cigarettes, 
some analysts are concerned that the 
USSR will have trouble finding the hard 
currency lo pay for the rest of the import 
surge. SovietpurchasesofU.S. ciga- 
rettes likely will cost about half as much 
as Soviet purchases of U.S. com. 

Legislation passed in the final days of 
the 101st Congress will shape U,S, agri- 
culture and food programs for the next 5 
years. Programparticipanis will have 
more flexibility to plant those crops most 
in demand, but will not receive defi- 
ciency payments on the flexed acres. 
Target prices will be frozen at current 
levels, and loan rates probably will be 
higher than if the 1985 law had simply 
been extended. For the most part. Acre- 
age Reduction Program requirements for 
wheat a»id coarse grains will be based on 
estimated ending stocks relative to use 
for the previous year. 

In the past year, EC farmers have pro- 
tested the Communify's farm policies, the 



GATT negotiations, and a bleaker profit 
outlook. Changes in the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy since 1984 have disap- 
pointed EC farmers- And concerns about 
food safety issues such as the "mad cow 
disease" are cutting the demand for beef 
in parts of Western Europe just as beef 
imports from Eastern Europe arc moving 
up. Still, EC real fann income and subsi- 
dies each rose about 9.5 percent last year. 

In the mid-i9ftO's, problems at U.S. 
rural barUcs were more pronounced than 
problems at larger urban banks. Now, 
agricultural and other rural banks are out* 
performing urban banks. Rural S&L's 
appear to be losing money more slowly 
than their urban counterparts. Research 
suggests that agricultural banks are better 
able to withstand a surge in loan losses 
than they were in the mid-1980's. 
Higher capitalization rales and slower 
loan growth account for the improve- 
ment 

The Farm Credit System continues lo 
slowly regain its financial footing follow- 
ing the turnaround in farming and the fed- 
eral rescue in 1987. During the first half 
of 1990, earnings and loan volume were 
up slightly from a year earlier. While 
third-quarter earnings slipped from a 
yearearlicr,opcrating income increased. 

Taken together, agricultural and rural 
lenders have ample capacity to extend 
credit. However, lending standards are 
somewhat tighter than In the early and 
mid* 1980' s. Aside from supply consider- 
ations, demand for credit probably is slip- 
ping because of the bearish outlook for 
most farm commodity prices and the 
overall slowdown in economic activity. 

U*S, apple production in 1990 is proba- 
bly down 5 percent from a year ago and 
grower prices are rising. Wholesale 
prices for processed apples are up 5-15 
percent from a year earlier. The contrac- 
tion in output primarily reflects adverse 
weather in Washington and Michigan, 
and the 2-year cycle in tree productivity. 
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Mild 

Recession 

Ahead? 



An increasing number of private 
economists and market analysts 
have been saying that the U.S. 
economy is in a recession. While the evi* 
dence of a recession is incomplete, it 
likely would be mild by historical stan- 
dards. But the risks of a sharp downturn 
arc very real. History suggests that farm 
sector performance is closely tied to gen- 
eral economic activity. 

Macroeconomic policies can be expan- 
sionary and promote real economic activ- 
ity, along with some inflation, or 
restrictive and inhibit real growth while 
attacking Inflaiion. The outlook for fis- 
cal policy has been levised by the recent 
budget package. Higher taxes and lower 
federal spending for 1991-95 are now in 
the offing. While the spending cuts are 
scheduled to be made in the last 3 years 
of the package, tax increases and some 
slowdown in spending will occur over 
the next year. 

The Federal Reserve has maintained a 
relatively tight monetary policy over the 
past several months. Since the budget 
deal was struck at the end of Oaober, the 
Fed has allowed the federal funds rate to 



fall about one-half of a percentage point. 
Market reaction suggests additional rate 
cuts are expected. 

If the Fed focuses monetary pol icy on 
the potential for inflation, a continued 
tightmonetary policy could result Inter* 
est rates would not fall as much, credit 
flows would continue to be restricted, 
and real economic growth would slow 
even more. 

Another problem may arise from the 
trade arena. The GATT talks are sched- 
uled to be completed this month in 
Geneva, where the U.S. ts making a 
strong case for free trade. Free trade is 
important to boost international eco- 
nomic growth. U.S. exports are expand- 
ing S-10 percent a year, and have t)cen 
critical lo keeping the economy growing. 

Instability in financial markets is another 
concern. The up lo $SOO-billion bailout 
of the S&L insurance fund is a highly vis- 
ible example. S&L*s and banks continue 
to fail and the costs to the federal deposit 
insurance system continue to rise. 

Other examples of financial instability 
include: sharp increases in oil prices, 
volatile long-term interest rates, drops in 
stock prices, declining nonfarm real 
estate values, and the dwindling foreign 
exchange value of the dollar. Uncer- 
tainty and instability in financial markets 
dampen spending and economic growth. 

Historical Lessons? 

The simultaneous occurrence of resuic- 
tive policies and financial uncertainty led 
some analysts to draw parallels with the 
late 1920's and early 1930"s. The U.S. 
economy experienced strong growth in 
the late 1920's, with real GNP growth 
averaging about 4 percent annually dur- 
ing 1925-29. But the economy faltered^ 
leading to financial failures, and in retro- 
spect, policy mistakes that led to the 
Great Depression. 

The policies undertaken during 1930-32 
were: higher income tax rates, height- 
ened protectionism through increased tar* 
iffs, and a restrictive monetary policy 
implemented by the Fed. Financial insta- 
bility also was rampant 



The increases in tax rates in the early 
1930's were the largest on record: lower 
income earners saw their tax rates rise 6- 
to 8*fold. and higher income earners saw 
theirrates double or triple. Similarly, tar- 
iff rates were raised sharply, Theaver- 
ageratejumped from 38 percent in 1925 
lo 59 percent in 1932. 

The Fcd*s very tight monetary policy of 
the early 1930's and the coniracuon of 
the money supply by one-third during 
192903 arc well-documented. In 1929, 
there were over 25,000 banks; by 1933, 
more than 10,000 had failed. 

The financial instability and the changes-' 
in tax rates, tariffs, and monetary policy 
during the early 1930's were extreme— 
and the resulting downtum in the econ- 
omy was also extreme. During 
1929 1933. real output in the U.S. fell 
more than 30 percent. 

1980' s Agriculture 
Paralleled the 1920' s 

In 1921, and again in 1981, expectations 
of ever increasing farm income were 
dashcd> setting off downward adjust- 
ments in farm asset values. Real farm- 
land values fell 26 percent during 
1921-28 and 48 percent during 1981-88. 

During both the 1920's and the 1980's, 
prices received by farmers fell relative to 
prices paid for production items. In the 
1920*s, prices received fell 30 percent, 
while prices paid fell by a smaller 25 per- 
cent In the 1980's, prices received 
increased 10 percent while prices paid 
rose 20 percent 

Real net farm income also behaved simi- 
larly across the two periods. Income was 
essentially the same in 1929 as in 1919. 
Likewise for income in 1989 compared 
with 1979. However, it plunged early in 
each period {50 percent over 1920-21 
and 4is percent over 1979-80) and then 
recovered by the end of each decade. 

Finally, real agricultural exports fell 
about 22 percent during the l920's and 
about 16 percent during the l980's. 

Agriculture moved down along with the 
rest of the economy during the 1929- 
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l933coniraction. All the key indicators 
slipped sharply: reai farmland values, 
down 14 percent; prices received, down 
52 percent; prices paid, down 50 percent; 
and real agricultural exports, down 50 
percent 

Today^s Problems 
Are Less Severe 

Upon closer examination, though, 
today's policy shifts and instabilities are 
not nearly as severe as those of the early 
l930's, despite the parallels. While the 
recent federal budget package reduces 
the expansionary natureof fiscal policy, 
the package certainly is not excessively 
restrictive. Most individuals' income tax 
rates will not change. 

Also, the spending cuts are largely either 
cuts from planned growth in expendi* 
tures, or planned cuts from a year earlier 
that depend on future economic growth. 
Specifically, the planned spending cuts 
could be cased significantly if the econ- 
omy performs worse than some fairly 
optimistic assumptions spelled out in the 
package. 

Similarly, policymakers at the Fed are 
not likely to continue with a con- 
u^ctionary monetary policy if real 
growth and prices weaken significantly. 
In fact, today's interest rates would be 
even higher if the Fed were continuing to 
fight infiation with the same fervor that it 
did in the 1980V 

While overall consumer confidence has 
dropped recently, confidence in the bank- 
ing system is higher than in the late 
I920's-early l930's, in pan because of 
federal deposit insurance. Extremely 
low confidence in the banking system 
was a key contributor to the depth and 
duration of the Great Depression, when 
no deposit insurance existed. 

Back then, banks held off from making 
loans to keep cash on hand, thus reassur- 
ing depositors. But with fewer loans, 
many companies contraclcd or went out 
of business. 

Today, federal deposit insurance has bro- 
ken this causal chain. The bailout of the 
S&L insurance fund has shown deposi- 



tors that taxpayers stand behind the 
insured banks and S&L's. More banking 
and S&L problems would mean greater 
taxpayer liability, and perhaps more regu- 
lation, but credit availability would not 
tighten to the degree it did in the l930's. 

Still, higher taxes over many years to pay 
for financial institution problems would 



cut consumer spending and slow eco- 
nomic growth. The questions arc: how 
much will deposit insurance cost taxpay- 
ers, and how much will economic growth 
slow? 

Finally, a spiral in international protec- 
tionism on a scale of the 1930's does not 
appear likely. Even if protectionist poli- 
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cies increase, the world's economies 
probably would evolve intDCompcting 
"free irade areas," So trade would noi 
contract as much as it did in ihe 1930's. 

The Outlook: 

More Slow-Growth — 

While there is the potential fora mild 
recession, and a slim chance fora severe 
downturn, ihe outlook is for continued 
mediocre growth in ihe economy over 
the next year. Thisassumes thai war 
does not break out in the Middle East 
And it assumes that the problems 
described above will not get out of hand. 

The current quarter will be especially 
weak, though, possibly showing a signifi- 
cant drop in real economic activity. The 
economy also looks fairly weak for the 
fu-st half of 199 1, but likely will revive 
thereafter 

Agriculture draws support from a stable 
macroeconomic environment Butboih 
agriculture and the general economy 
would benefit from factors that promote 
free trade (such as a GATT agreement 
this winter) and financial stability, [John 
Kitchen (202) 219-0782 and Gregory 
Gaj€wski(202}219-03W QS) 

Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



The October 1 caiile on feed inventory 
was JO percent above a year ago. 
Greater placements and tower market- 
ings during the summer were responsi- 
ble. Commercial cattle slaughter in the 
fourth quarter is expected to be down 2-3 
percent from a year ago^ and fed steer 
and retail beef prices in 1991 are 
expected to average 5-6 percent higher 
than this year. 

Uog slaughter in October was 8 percent 
below a year ago. Slaughter rates con- 
tinned declining in November. 



Turkey prices continued rising in Octo- 
ber and were above a year earlier. 
reflecting moderate production growth 
and relatively high red meat prices. 
Broiler production for 1990 likely will 
increase 6 percent from a year ago. 
Wholesale and retail broiler prices have 
-fallen, but higher red meat prices have 
tempered the decline. 

Beef Output Slipping 

The 13-state cattle on feed quarterly 
inventory was 9.1 million head on Octo- 
ber 1, 10 percent above a year ago. This 
wasa stronger-than-normal seasonal 
expansion from the July 1 inventory of 
8,8 million head, which was up only I 
percent from a year ago. 

The expanded inventory was due to 
greater placements and lower market- 
ings. Fed cattle marketings for the ihird 
quarter were 5,7 million head, 3 percent 
below a year earlier. And 6,3 million cat- 
tle were placed on feed, 1 1 percent more 
than a year ago. 

The October 1 inventory showed an 
unusually large increase in the numbers 
of steers and heifers under 500 pounds 
on feed* up 5 1 percent and 64 percent 
from a year earlier The expanded num- 
ber of lightweight cattle on feed reflects 
less favorable pasture and range condi- 
tions during ihe summer. 

Recently improving pasuire and range 
conditions plus already large movements 
will reduce ilK pressures to place light- 
weight cattle on feed diis quarter. As a 
result, quarterly placements likely arc 
running well below last year's 7,3 mil- 
lion head. Producers intend to market 
5.5 million head this quarter, 2 percent 
more ihan a year ago. 

Fed cattle slaughurr is expected to 
expand 1 -3 percent during 199 1 and rep- 
resent 79 percent of the total slaughter. 
This compares wilh 78 percent this year. 
But cow slaughter will remain below 6 
million head, indicating slow but coniin- 
ued herd rebuilding. 

Overall, beef production in 1991 is 
expected to rise over 1 percent from this 
year, with most of the increase occurring 
during the last half. 



Commercial caule slaughter in October 
was 1 percent below a year ago despite 
an additional slaughterday. Slaughter 
this quarter probably will be 8,2 million 
head, down 3 percent. 

Cattle on feed in the seven monthly 
reporting states on November 1 wctc the 
largest for that date since 1978, The 
inventory was pushed up by continued 
large placements and lower marketings- 
Placements in October were up 4 percent:. 
and the fourth largest on record. Market- 
ings during the month were down 1 per- 
cent However, adjusted for an 
additional slaughter day, marketings 
were down 5-7 percent, October's 
decline in cattle slaughter occurred while 
average dressed weights continued up at 
a record-setting pace. 

Despite the heavy dressed weights, large 
discounts for heavy cattle have not been 
reported. Some suggest ihat heavier 
placement weights and changing cattle 
genetics (meaning heavier but leaner 
beef) explain why there is no discount 
So, over-finished fed cattle do not appear 
to be a problem. Total beef production 
this quarter is now expected to be about 
2 percent below last year. 

Omaha fed steer prices for 1990 arc aver- 
aging about $77 per cwt and retail 
Choice beef prices arc averaging near 
$2.80 per pound. Given ample grain and 
forage supplies, feeder steer prices aie 
expected to average $l-$2 higher in 
1991 , compared wilh about $90 this year. 
Utility cow prices are expected to aver- 
age S 1 or so higher than in 1990, when 
they likely averaged $53. 

Fed steer prices at Omaha held in the 
upper $70's per cwt in recent weeks due 
to tight red meat supplies. If cattle 
slaughter rates increased in November 
aixi continue rising in Etecembcr, prices 
likely will slip as retailers shift toward 
more traditional turkey and ham holiday 
features. 

Choice retail beef prices averaged $2.83 
a pound during October and are expected 
to hold about steady in coming months. 
Reduced cattle slaughter has conuibuted 
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to ihe narrowing of ihe fann-io-whole- 
sale beef price spread--October*s spread 
was 21.9 cents a pound, compared with 
May*s 244 cents. 

Hog Prices 

Expected Down 

Hog prices at the seven maikcLs in Octo- 
ber averaged about $ 10 per cwt above a 
year ago and $2 higher than in Septem- 
ber, However, live prices broke sharply 
in late October as beJJy and Join prices 
fell and cutout vaJues declined. Ample 
supplies of pork and turkeys are expected 
to hold down prices, especially late in the 
year and in early J991. 

Retail pork prices are near record highs 
because supplies remain tight Butif sup- 
plies increa^ as expected, wholesale 
prices are likeJy to diop, enticing retail- 
ers to feature port. So retail prices are 
expected to retreat in late 1990 and early 
1991. 

Hog slaughter in October was about 7 
percent below a year ago, after adjusting 
for the additional slaughter day. Slaugh- 
ter was lower than expected because the 
September 1 market inventory of hogs 
weighing 120-179 pounds was down 4 
percent from a year ago. 

The seven-market barrow and giU 
weights are above a year ago, suggesting 
that marketings may not be current 
Thus, slaughter rates in November and 
December probably arc rising, although 
still below a year ago, making pork more 
plentiful. 

In February 1989, the U.S. International 
Trade Commission (USITQ determined 
that imports of fresh, chilled, and frozen 
pork from Canada threatened U.S. pro- 
ducers with injury. Following the impo- 
sition of a countervailing duty on U.S. 
imports of Canadian fiesh, chilled, and 
frozen pork in May 1989, Canada 
aR)ealed the duty to the Binalional Dis- 
pute Settlement Panel under the terms of 
the US. -Canadian Free Trade Agree- 
ment 

In September, the panel sent the case 
back to the USITC for reconsideration on 
the grounds that the statistics and meth- 



ods used to calculate Canadian produc- 
tion and trade shares were incorrect. 

A major factor in the panel's decision 
was a perceived overstatement of Cana- 
dian production growth resulting from a 
change in Canadian carcass conversion 
factors during the investigation. 

On October 23, the USITC upheld its 
original findings of threat of injury fix)m 
imports of Canadian pork. Canada filed 
with the binational panel for a 
reinvestigation of those findings on 
November 7, with responses to follow 7 
days after the Canadian briefs. 

The binational panel will issue a decision 
by January 22, 1991, and will base its 
decision on two factors: was the ruling 
in accordance with law, and was the deci- 
sion supported by the data. 

If the panel upholds the USITC decision, 
Canada can mount an extraordinary chal- 
lenge only if it can prove gross errors in 
the panel's ruling. If the panel finds that 
the USITC decision fails to meet the two 
criteria^ it can send the case back to the 
USITC for reconsideration. Tlie process 
would then repeat itself. 

Turkey Prices Rise 
While Broiler Prices Slip 

Wholesale uu-key prices rose in October 
and were above a year earlier; hens sold 
at the highest price in 2 years. The price 
strength reflects moderate production 
growth in the second half and relatively 
high red meat prices. Eastern region 
hens likely are averaging 69-7 1 cents per 
pound this quarter, up from 66.3 cents in 
the third quarter. 

Prices in November were tempered by 
the drawdown of large stocks. Turkey 
stocks on October 1 re^hcd a near- 
record 617 miUk)n pounds, but this was 
not considered excessive relative u> use. 

For the year, turkey hen prices probably 
will average 63-64 cents, down from 67 
cents a year ago. Retail whole bird 
prices are expected to average about 
SI .00 for the year, about the same as in 
1989. Fourth-quarter prices are running 
around 98 cents, slightly above last year. 



Turkey output during the fourth quarter 
is forecast up about 5 percent from a year 
earlier, with annual production up about 
9 percent Average returns for the year 
are estimated to be only slightly above 
breakeven. 

Given the better returns late this year, tur- 
key production next year is projecDed to 
increaseabout6pcrcenL First-quarter 
production probably will grow at about 
the same rate. 

Broiler production for 1990 is probably 
increasing over 6 percent from a year ear- 
lier, to about 18,4 billion pounds. Chicks 
hatched in August and September indi- 
cate that fourth-quarter pitxiLiction is ris- 
ing nearly 6 percent 

Because of the larger supplies^ wholesale 
and retail broiler prices have fallen 
below a year earlier, but record beef and 
pork retail prices have stopped ihem 
from declining further. 

Fourth-quarter wholesale prices for broil- 
ers are expected to average 48-50 cents 
per pound and retail prices likely will be 
82-88 cents, about 5 percent below last 
year. The 12-city average wholesale 
price for all of 1990 is expected to be 54- 
55 cents, down from last year's 59 cents. 
Retail prices likely will average in the 
high 80's, down from 93 cents in 1989. 

Average net returns to broiler producers 
have continued to be positive throughout 
1990, but slightly below last year, primar- 
ily because of lower broiler prkrcs. Feed 
costs, however, have averaged lower as 
well. Production is expected to grow 5-6 
percent in 1991, down slightly from this 
year's growth rale. 

More Eggs in 1991 

Total egg production during 1991 is esti- 
mated to be 1 percent above 1990 as 
table egg producers continue to expand 
slowly. This year's total output is also 
about 1 percent above a year ago, with 
this quarter's production increasing at 
about the same rate. However, table egg 
production for the fourth quarter — and 
the year— is expected to inciBase only 
fractionally. 
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The supply of cartoned eggs was con- 
strained, at least briefly, by restrictions 
placed on some Midwestern production 
facilities because of salmonella emeriti- 
dis infections. Eggs produced by a 2.3- 
million-bird complex were initialLy 
divened from the table egg market to the 
breaker egg market or to storage. 

However, some of the eggs placed in 
storage have been cleared for sale as 
table eggs. These eggs were from flocks 
free of salmonella enteritidis but in a 
complex that includes some infected 
flocks. If large numbers of such eggs 
move ID the laWc egg market, prices 
could weaken. Yet additional flocks 
may be restricted, pending the results of 



^ an investigation by the USDA Salmo- 
ncl ta Enteritidis Task Force. 

Although prices early this quarter were 
above a year ago, wholesale Grade A 
large eggs in New York are expected to 
average 84-86 cents per dozen during 
October-December, down from 93 cents 
in 1989. Prices for all of 1990 are 
expected to average 8 1 -82 cents and then 
slip to7l-77 cents in 1991. 

Retail jffices in 1991 are expected to 
average 84-90 cents, 13 percent below a 
year earlier. Retail prices this quarter for 
Grade A large eggs probably will remain 
strong, near $1.00, Annual retail prices 
for 1990 should average in the high 90's. 
about the same as in 1989. 



Milk Prices Plummet 

Since the third quarter, milk prices have 
been falling. Farm milk prices in 1991 
anc expected to continue down, falling 
$2-S3 per cwtftom this year's average of 
alm<^t$14. Larger milk production, 
weaker disappearance of skim milk- 
based products, and a return to more nor- 
ma) market conditions are causing the 
drops. 

Farm milk prices had begun to drop by 
early autumn, reflecting the July-Septem- 
ber collapse in prices of manufactured 
dairy products. Prices of milk for manu- 
facturing always change first The Min* 
nesota-Wisconsin price of manufacturing 
grade milk, the benchmark for most miflt 
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prices, was $ 10.48 in October, down 
almost $3-00 since July and almost $3.40 
below a year earlier. 

The October average of all milk prices 
fell $1.60 from a year ago. Average 
farm milk prices will continue dropping 
for the remainder of the year. 



For further informairon, contact: 
Shayjc Shagam and Ken Nelson, coordi- 
nators; John Ginzcl, caule: Leland 
Southard, hogs: Lcc Christensen, Agnes 
Perez, and Lairy Wiuicki, poultry; Jim 
MillerandSaraShoa, dairy. Allareat 
(202)219-1285.33 

Field Crops 
Overview 



World wheat output in 1990/91 is fore- 
cast to reach a record 593 miUton tons, 
up U percent from a year earlier. U.S. 
trade prospects have been dampened by 
greater production in major importing 
and exporting countries. 

A record world rice crop is likely in 
1990/91. The abundant Asian Crop and 
the l/X embargo of trade with Iraq 
have reduced calendar 1990 and 1991 
trade prospects for the US. The US. 
crop is about the same as a year earlier, 
but forecast exports are dawn 5 percent. 

World coarse grain output is also up, but 
by a smaller percentage than wheat. 
Although US, corn production is up 
about 5 percent from a year earlier and 
exports are forecast to dropr domestic 
use is likely to increase, causing ending 
stocks to decline modestly. 

Global Wheat Crop 
Sets a Record 

World wheal output is forecast to jump 
1 1 percent, the largest 1 -year increase 
since the late 1970' s. Production by the 
US. and Canada probably rose 35 and 
27 percent Other large exporters, like 
the EC and Australia, are expected to 
record smaller increases. 



Production is also up among major wheat 
importers. TheSoviets, for example, arc 
expected lo harvest a bumper wheat crop 
of 108 nUIlion ions. Moreover, the over- 
all Soviet grain crop, forecast to be 235 
million tons, is very close lo its 1978 
record of 237 million. This year's Soviet 
output gain continues the upward trend 
ofthel980's. 

For the Soviets, short-term factors like 
good weather, and long-term factors like 
implementation of the intensive technol- 
ogy program (TI), appear to have 
boosted crop production. Initiated in a 
major way in the early 1980's, ITis 
intended to enable Soviet farmers to 
make better use of fertilizers, pesticides, 
and herbicides for grain crops. 

World grain markets have seen little 
impoa activity by the Soviets inthectir* 
rent marketing year. Butrecendy,the 
Soviets were reported to have ptirchased 
3 million ions of Canadian wheat. And 
they purchased small amounts of subsi- 
dized EC wheat flour. The Soviets were 
presented with a U.S. EEP ftour offer, 
although they have not yet responded. 

Soviet flotir purchases arc rare. Their 
flour purchases this fall were probably 
made to prevent the recurrence of brief 
shortages of bread in some stores. 

China, the world's second largest 
importer, also is expected to harvest a 
record wheat aop. up 6 percent from last 
year's record. 

Signs of an evolving buyers' market are 
obvious: both EC restitutions and U,S. 
EEP bonuses are up. EC restitutions in 
September were the highest since Octo- 
ber 1988, and U.S. EEP bonuses are the 
highest since October 1985. Some 
exporters, like the EC and Canada, are 
offering credit Incentives to the Soviets. 
However, no offers of subsidized credit 
have been made by the U.S. 

With U.S. wheat yields in 1990 at a 
record 39.6 bushels per acre and area har- 
vested up from a year earlier, U.S. output 
isjust below the 1982 record. Wheat 
supplies are increasing for the first time 
in 4 years, despite lower beginning 
stocks. 



[>omesticuscof whcatin 1990/91 is fore- 
cast to increase, even with lower exports 
and seed use, because low wheat prices 
are increasing livestock feeding and 
residual uses. Ending stocks are forecast 
up 76 percent from a year earlier to 945 
million bushels- 

Winter wheat plantings have progressed 
normally, despite some areas of dryness. 
Planted area for 1991 harvest is likely to 
be down because of the higher Acreage 
Reduction Program requirement (up 
from 5 to 15 percent), the planting flexi- 
bility in the new farm legislation, and 
low wheat prices. 

Global Rice Crop 
Up Slightly 

World rice production is forecast to 
reach a record 345 million tons (milled 
basis) in 1990/91. slighdy above 
1989/90. Foreign outputlikely will be a 
record 340 million tons. Both world con- 
sumption and stocks are expected to rise 
marginally. 

Abundant Asian crops and the U.N. 
embargo of trade with Iraq have reduced 
trade for this calendar year and prospects 
fornextyear. World trade this year is 
forecast to be 12.1 million tons, down 19 
percent from 1989. And trade in 1991 is 
projected up just 7 percent to 13.0 mil* 
lion tons. 

Iraq, the fourth largest importer in 1989, 
accounted for 4 percent of global 
imports. Further, Iraq was the largest 
market for U.S. rice last year, taking 
about 13 percent of U.S. exports. Total 
Iraqi imports in 1991 arc now expected 
to be cut 44 percent, primarily because of 
the U.N. embargo. The embargo had a 
smaller impact on 1990 imports because 
most of ihc rice hadah^eady been deliv- 
ered before the embargo was imposed. 

U.S. rice production in the 1990rt>l mar* 
keting year(AugustJuly) is probably 
154.4 million cwt, about the same as a 
year earlier. A AS^pcTzaii gain in area is 
being offset by lower projected yields. 
At 5,499 pounds per acre, estimated 
yields are down more than 4 percent 
from 1989/90. 
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US, exports in 1990/91 arc forecast to 
falj 5 percent from a year earlier to 73 
million cwt, due to reduced world trade. 
However, U.S. exports may increase to 
Eastern EuropCt Africa, and Latin 
America. 

For the fifth straight year, U.S. produc- 
tbn is expected to fail short of total use. 
As a result, stocks will fail again in 
1990/91, even though imports will rise- 
The imports arc piimarity specially rice 
varieties — such as basmati and jasminc- 
not grown in theUS, 



Foreign Corn 
Exports To Slip 

World coarse grain output is forecast to 
rise in 1990/91, but by a smaller percent- 
age than wheat Foreign coarse grain 
production is expected to reach a record 
S90 million tons. 

Among the major coarse grain exporters, 
production is up 2-4 million tons, 
China's and Canada's output probably 
rose 8 and 9 percent. And U.S, output is 
forecast to have risen 4 percent. 

Total production changes by major 
importers of&et one another Overall 
output by major impoiters likely would 



be down sharply without the anticipated 
strong jump in USSR production. 

EC output is forecast to have declined 7 
percent This is primarily due to the 
smallest French com crop in almost a 
decade. A drought hit many growing 
areas there this summer 

East European output probably fell 
almost 1 1 percent from a year earlier, 
due almost entirely to weather-induced 
shortfalls in the southem-Ucr countries 
(Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, and 
Bulgaria). In contrast, supplies are gener- 
ally larger among the northern-tier 
countries. 

Exporters are not likely to benefit much 
from the shaifalL Limited credit and 
hard currerKy earnings probably will pre- 
vent East European coarse grain imports 
from exceeding 90 percent of last year's 
purchases. 

Foreign exports of com are forecast to 
fall 8 percent in 1990/91, Among the 
four top foreign exporters of com, Argen- 
tina and China are expected to increase 
total shipments by 2,2 million tons. 
However, combined South African and 
Tliai exports are likely to fall by 2. 1 mil- 
lion tons. 

U.S. Has Near-Record 
Corn Yields 

By the end of October^ the pace of the 
1990 U,S, com harvest lagged. Nonethe- 
less, as autumn progressed, the pace 
gained momentum. In contrast to com, 
the sorghum crop matured somewhat 
ahead of schedule, allowing harvesting to 
move slightly ahead of normal. 

The size of the com crop, although 
revised downward modestly in October 
and November, is estimated lo be almost 
8 billion bushels, about 400 million 
larger than in 1989/90. The downward 
revisions mostly reflect likely yield 
losses in Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

Overall com yields* averaging 1 19 bush- 
els per acre, arcjusi below record. But 
with 1990/91 beginning stocks down 600 
million bushels, total supplies arc about 
1 50 million smaller than a year earlier. 
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Com used for feed in 1990/91 is forecast 
to be 4,7 billion bushels, up 5 percent 
from a year ago. Butihis will notbe 
enough to offset the relatively large 
expected decline in com exports. 

However, the forecast for food, seed, and 
industrial uses was raised 20 million 
bushels because high oil prices are 
expected to promote increased eihanol 
use and production. 

As a result, 1990/91 ending stocks are 
forecast to decline modestly. Average 
farm prices are expected to be $2.20- 
$2.60 per bushel, about the same as a 
yearearher, 

US, Soybean Output 
Down Slightly 

World oilseed production is forecast lo 
rise 3 percent to a record 217.5 million 
tons in 1990/91, Foreign production is 
expected to rise 5.8 million tons. U.S. 
output will rise by almost 450,000 tons 
to 59.7 million tons. Most of the rise in 
foreign output is from China and the EC, 
up 3.9 and 1.4 million tons. 



Global soybean production, accounting 
for more than one-half of total oilseeds, 
is fofecast virtually the same as last year, 
106 million tons. Brazilian and Argen- 
tine soybean output is expected to fall 1 
million tons from a year ago. A small 
decline in U.S. soybean exports, forecast 
to be 16.6 million tons, will be more than 
offset by a 9-pcrcent rise in U.S. soybean 
meal exports, forecast to be 5 million 
U)ns. 

The November Crop Production report 
placed US. soybean output in 1990 at 
1.9 billion bushels, down slightly from a 
year ago. Yicldsart expected to be near 
uend and above last year. The drop in 
production stems mainly from less acre- 
age planted in 1990 — more than 3 mil- 
lion less than in 1989. 

Domestic soybean meal use in 1990/91, 
forecast to be 22.8 million short tons, is 
likely to exceed last year's record. Ris- 
ing profits from livestock, aided by mod- 
erate grain prices, should boost meal use. 
Season-ending soybean stocks for the 
199C/91 crop year are expected to be 255 
million bushels, up 7 percent from a year 
earlier. 



WorW Food Grain Production Sets a Record 

Million metric tons 
1000 




World Cotton Crop 
Up 9 Percent 

Global cotton output is forecast to be 
near 87 million hales for 1990/91. 
Downward revisions in expectations for 
"China*s crop and a sharp decline in 
China's stocks mean supplies there will 
remain light However, the USSR's har- 
vest prospects went up 3 percent, and 
India, the fourth largest producer, is 
expected to have another bumper crop. 

VS, cottpn production in 1990/91 likely 
reached 14.9 million bales, up 22 percent 
from a year earlier. The forecast rose 
slightly from earlier estimates because of 
improved weather. Total projected off- 
take also rose to 15.4 million bales — 8.4 
million for domestic mill use and 7 mil- 
lion for exports. 

Coupled with the expected continued 
strong foreign and domestic demand^ 
U^. ending stocks probably will be only 
2.6 million bales. Stocks will equal 17 
percent of use — a post World War II 
low. [Tom Bickerton (202) 219-0826 
and Jim Cole (202) 219^0840] 



For further information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livczey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Cathy McKinnell, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Carolyn Whiuon, world cotton; 
Scott Sanford, domestic cotton; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (202) 219-0820; domestic (202) 
219-0831.33 



1980 62 84 

Aggregate of local marketing years. 
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U.S. fall potato production is forecast up 
5 percent from a ytar ago. But, due to a 
strong export market for frozen fries and 
an expected increase in shrinkage and 
toss, prices should dip only slightly. 

Apple producdonln 1990 is forecast 
do)vn 5 percenlfrom a year ago, and 
average grower prices are expected up 
substantially. Processors are reportedly 
paying higher prices as welL and whole- 
sale prices for processed apple products 
are being quoted 5 to 15 percent higher 
than a year earlier. 

The large Florida orange crop, forecast 
50 percent greater ihon lastyear's 
freeze-ilamaged crop, is driving do^vn 
prices. But smaller navel and Valencia 
orange crops are likely in California. 

Potato Crop Up Slightly 

us. Tall polalD production is forecast up 
5 percent from a year ago — planted and 
harvested area were up 6 percent from a 
year earlier. The largest gains occurred 
in Idaho where output rose 10 mllUon 
cwt to a record 112 million. Production 
for all Western states rose 6 percent. Pro- 
duction rose 1 percent in the Eastern 
states and 7 percent in the Central states. 

Total U,S, pouto output in 1990 is esti- 
mated ID be 393 million cwt— up 6 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Fall production 
accounts for about 87 percent of the 
total. The size of the fall crop mainly 
determines the season average price. 

For the third year in a row, drought- 
reduced yields in the Red River Valley 
appear to be a major factor driving 
poiato prices. Hot, dry corditions in late 
summer held output to 115 cwt per acre 
in Nonh Dakota, where yields for the 5 
years prior to 1988 averaged 170 cwt If 
yields had been normal, potato produc- 
tion for Nonh Dakota would have been 8 



million cwt higher than the 17 million 
cwt now expected. 

The average grower price for the 1989 
crop (370 million cwt) is estimated to 
have been $7,36 per cwL Prices for 1990 
potatoes tikely will slip a little. How- 
ever, prices arc not expected to collapse 
because of continuing strong demand for 
potatoes, especially Trench fries. In addi- 
tion, poor growtng conditions late in the 
season probably increased shrinkage and 
loss. Grower prices in October averaged 
S4,97 per cwt, down 1 percent from a 
year ago. 

Exports continue to improve the potato 
market outlook. Exports of U.S. fries 
(mostly to Japan) increased 28 percent 
during January-August 1990 and rose 20 
percent for all of 1989, For 1988/89^ 
(October-September), frozen french fry 
exports were 8,4 million cwt (fresh- 
weight equivalent), 2,4 percent of the 
1988 potato crop. 

Apple Prices 
Are Rebounding 

Smaller apple crops in the Western and 
Central states this year arc boosting fresh 
aj^le prices substantially above the past 
two seasons. Higher grower prices for 
processing apples are expected as well. 

The final forecast for the 1990 apple 
crop is 9,5 billion pounds, 5 percent less 
than a year ago. Production is down 6 
percent in Washington, the largest pro- 
ducing state, due to abnormally hot 
weather. Output in Michigan, where 
adverse weather during the spring blos- 
som reduced pollination, is down 21 per- 
cent New York production is expected 
3 percent higher. New York and Michi- 
gan were the second and third largest pro- 
ducers in 1989, 

Grower prices in October for fresh mar- 
ket apples averaged 19,4 cents a pound, 
up 36 percent from a year earlier. 
Although grower prices for processing 
allies will not be reported by USDA 
until January, processors reportedly arc 
payii>g mwe. Wholesale prices for pro- 
cessed apple products arc being quoted 5 
to 15 percent higher than a year earlier 



Florida Orange Crop 
Up 50 Percent 

The Florida orange crop, forecast 50 per- 
cent higher than last season, is driving 
down prices for processed orange prod- 
ucts and putting downward pressure on 
fresh orange prices. The U^, pack of 
frozen concentiated orange juice (FCOJ) 
is expected to be as much as double the 
output of a year ago, lessening the need 
for imports. 

The larger Florida crop (forecast to be 
165 million boxes) and expectations for 
more normal juice yields (1,52 galtons 
per 90-pound box versus 1,23 last sea- 
son) would translate into a FCOJ pack of 
180-190 million gallons in 1990/91, 
FCOJ futures prices for November deliv- 
ery dropped 40 percent from $1 ,90 per 
pound solids in mid-June to between 
$1,10 and $1,15 in early November. 

Smaller crops of navel and Valencia 
oranges are forecast for California. How- 
ever, Caltfomta growers may see lower 
returns this season because heavier Flor- 
ida and Arizona production will keep 
downward pressure on fresh prices. 
Although they harvested a large navel 
orange crop last season, California grow- 
ers received record-high prices in 
1 989/90 because freezes sharply cut pro- 
duction in Florida aiKJ Texas. 

U.S. Sugar Output 
To Drop 

USDA forecasts U,S, sugar production 
for fiscal 1991 to be 6.5 million short 
tons, 1,4 percent below 1990, reflecting 
sharply reduced cane sugar prospects due 
to last December's freeze in Louisiana. 
Increased acreage and unproved yields in 
Florida, along with a somewhat 
improved crop in Texas, will partially 
offset the Louisiana shortfall 

US. raw sugar prices (nearby futures, 
c.i,f, duty-paid New York, Contract No, 
14) averaged 23.3 cents a pound in Octo- 
ber, relatively unchanged from the July- 
September average. In contrast, world 
prices declined to 9.8 cents in October, 
compared with 1 1 ,3 cents for July- 
September, 
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The downturn in wcwld prices is due to 
improved produciion prospects which 
will allow some global stock rebuilding 
for ihc first Umc in several seasons. 

Robust Demand 
For Catfish- - 

Processors' sales volume of catfish 
through September was 7 percent higher 
than a year earlier, even with higher 
prices. Prices averaged 13 cents a pound 
higher for fresh processed fish and 6 
cents higher for frozen. 

The volume of fish processed was up 9 
p^cent from a year earlier and grower 
prices averaged about 5 percent higher. 
Competition among processors for raw 
product to fully use expanded processing 
capacity helped bolster grower prices. 

During September, catfish processing 
slipped 9 percent from a year earlier, 
partly due to unusually hot weather in 
Mississippi, the major catfish growing 
state. While catfish like warm water, 
they stop feeding if temperatures are too 
high. High temperatures also increase 
mortality risks during harvesting. 

In September, processors drew down 
their inventories of frozen fish, which 
had risen during the summer. On Octo- 
ber U the inventory was still higher than 
a year earlier, but it had fallen 18 percent 
from the peak reached in May, The 
inventory reductiai should help firm up 
prices for catfish products in the coming 
months. 

Catfish imports through August were 
nearly 40 percent behind a year earlier. 
Imports have trended downward during 
the 1980's because domestic production 
rose sixfold. [Glenn Zepp (202) 219- 
0882] 




For further information, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peier Buzzancll, sweeteners; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, \xqc nuts 
and greenhouse/nursery; Davfd Harvey, 
aquacujuire; Lewrcnc Glaser, industrial 
crops. Mare at (202) 219-0883, EE 



U.S. Cigarette 
Exports Surge 



The outlook for U,S, tobacco 
appears more bullish now than it 
did 5 years ago, despite continu- 
ing declines in domestic cigarette con- 
sumption, A big part of the improved 
sales outlook is the dramatic growth in 
U.S. cigarette exports. Along with this 
growth, significant changes in the 
tobacco price support-production control 
program since 1986 have helped balance 
the supply and demand for tobacco leaf 
and raised grower returns. 

In 1985, US, sales abroad totaled 59 bij^ 
lion cigarettes, 29 percent below the 
1981 peak of 83 billion. The 1985 figure 
was a little higher than the previous year, 
and the weakening dollar pointed to fur^ 
ther increases. But the growth in exports 
since 1985 appeared next to impossible 
back then. 

In 1990. the U.S. probably is exporting 
160 billion cigarettes, almost three times 
the 15>85 mark. The phenomenal growth 
partly reflects lowered trade barriers in 
Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. Also, 
the high quality of U.S. cigarettes, rising 
incomes in importing countries, and the 
weakening of the dollar are pushing up 
foreign demand 



Recent developments in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union are boosting ciga- 
rette exports even more. As they move 
toward market-oriented systems, several 
East Hiin^)ean countries arc showing 
increased interest in U.S, cigarettes. 



U.S, manufacturers have already agreed 
to sell over 35 billion cigarettes to the 
Soviet Union Over the next 2 years, with 
further sales expected. While the Soviets 
will Swap goods for a portion of the ciga- 
rettes, some analysts are concerned that 
the USSR will have trouble putting 
together enough hard currency to pay for 
the rest of the planned import surge. 

US, companies have set up manufactur- 
ing plants in what was East Germany, a 
su-ong sign of the region's hunger for the 
US, product. 

In addition. Thailand has agreed to abide 
by a recent GATT ruling against its 10- 
ycar ban on cigarette imports. Efforts to 
open the Thai market were hampered by 
an unusual alliance between U.S, anti- 
smoking groups and the Thai tobacco 
industry. 

The removal of the import ban will bol- 
ster the US, share of the Thai market^ 
However, the GATT panel upheld the 
Thai ban on all cigarette advertising "on 
the grounds of public health," 

Domestic Use 
Is Still Dropping 

The big boost in cigarette exports is 
more than offsetting declines in U.S, con- 
sumption. US cigarette produciion fell 
20 percent from 1981 to 1985, but rose 
in 1987 and 1988. Output this year ntay 
be 3 percent above 1985 despite a 12 per- 
cent drop in domestic consumption over 
the last 5 years. 

The continued decline in US. cigarette 
consumption is due to rising prices and 
taxes, slipping social acceptance, health 
concerns, and restrictions on where peo- 
ple can smoke. Consumption could well 
decline 3 percent or more each year dur- 
ing the 1990's, Retail cigarette prices 
have risen about 55 percent since 1985, 
in part due to higher state excise taxes. 
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In additicxi, an increase in ihe federal tax 
rate was approved for 1991. 

A July 1990 Gallup poll survey indicated 
a growing '^antismoking'' sentiment in 
the U.S. Smoking restrictions have 
increased markedly and smoking is now 
banned on all continental US. airline 
flights and all flights to and from Alaska 
and Hawaii that last less than 6 hours. 

Even though cigarette consumption is 
declining, Americans will spend a r&cofd 
$44 billion on tobacco products in 1990. 
About 95 percent will be for cigarettes. 
The expenditures represent LI percent of 
U.S. disposable personal income and 
have remained at about thai share for 
more than a decade. 

Snuff is the only tobacco product show- 
ing gains in U.S. consumption since 
1985. Evenso, snuff consumption fell in 
I986andl987. Increased use from 1988 
to 1990 possibly resulted from growing 
restrictions on smoking^ stable employ* 
ment in industries where workers typi- 
cally use smokeless tobacco, and 
effective industry promotion. 



Tobacco Program 
Changed in 1986 

In mid*1985, the U.S. tobacco price sup- 
port-production control progrann was in 
disarray. Price supports had risen 
sharply, imports were increasing, and 
tobacco stocks under loan had reached 
alarmingly high levels. And no-net-cost 
assessments had risen sharply. The 
assessments are fees paid by growers that 
began in 1982 to ensure that the tobacco 
price support program operates at no net 
cost to taxpayers. 

Legislation enacted in April 1986 signifi- 
cantly changed the quota-setting proce* 
dure« price support levels, and 
no- net-cost assessments for burley and 
flue-cured tobacco. The legislation 
improved the competitive position of the 
US. in world markets and provided for 
an orderly drawdown of burdensome 
stocks built up in the early 1980's. 

The 1986 quota law was designed to 
make the program more market-oricntcd. 
Flue-cured and burley quotas arc now set 
equal to the sum of buying intentions of 
domestic cigarette manufacturers, the cur- 
rent 3-year average of unmanufactured 
tobacco expcMts^ and an adjustment of 



U.S. Cigarette Exports Hove Almost Trtpled Since 1 985 
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Stocks under loan that will achieve a; 
desired stock level. 

For flue-cured and burley^ price supports 
were initially dropped about 26 cents a 
pound. Following this cut, annual price 
supports are adjusted by two-thirds of the 
change in a 5*year moving average of the 
market price, and by one-third of the 
change in costs. 

Costs used to change the support price 
include variable expenditures, but 
exclude costs of land, quota, risk, over* 
head, management^ marketing contribu* 
tions. and other costs rwt direcdy related 
to growing tobacco. The Secretary of 
Agriculture can change the price support 
by 65 to 100 percent of the estimated 
changes in the weighted market price and 
costs. 

The more market*oriented quota deienni- 
nation and lower price supports have 
caused no-net-cost assessments to drop 
sharply. 

Producuon fell sharply in 1986, but stead- 
ily increased to L6 billion pounds this 
year, the largest since 1984. Supplies 
have tightened and surpluses have virtu- 
ally disappeared; shortages of some 
kinds and grades have developed Prices 
arc increasing and with gteater produc- 
tion, grower returns have risen. Output* 
though, is still about one-flfih lower than 
intheearly l980's. 

Leaf Exports 
Are Stagnant 

Tobacco leaf exports have risen slightly 
over the last 2 years, after falling 1 2 per- 
cent from 1985 to 1988. Much of the 
decline reflected a shift by exporters to 
reporting some leaf exports in the manu- 
factured categories — for example, as 
"smoking tobacco in bulk' and "smoking 
tobacco rwt elsewhere classified." None- 
theless, leaf exports declined or were 
stagnant during the last half of the 
1980's. 

Although U.S. leaf exports have been 
flat, there is little evidence to suggest 
that rising cigarette exports arc the cul* 
priL Foreign manufacuircrs arc increas- 
ing the share of U.S. tobacco in their 
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blends in order to compete wiih imported 
eigarcties. Wiih the growing populariiy 
of U.S. cigarette blends, leaf exports may 
well inciease along with cigareUe 
exports in the 1990's. 

Can rising iobaE:co exports offset dec tin- 
"in"^U.S. consumpuon? CiinenUy ihey~ 
are, and are likely to conunue to do so 
for the next few years. 

But how long the offset continues and 
how much exports increase depend on 
several factors. These include the 
strength of the dollar, the outcome of the 
GATT negotiations, progress in develop- 
ment of marlcet-oriented economies in 
Eastern Europe and ihe Soviet Union, ihe 
development of anilsmoking movements 
abroad, and importing counirics* ability 
to use their domestic leaf to satisfy con- 
sumer demand. [Verner Grise (202) 2/9- 
0890} IS^ 
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pcoming Releases from USDA*s 
Agricultnral Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time ihe 
next Agriculturai Outlook comes off 
press- 
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EC Farmers 

Protest 

Profit Squeeze 



Demonstrations by European farm- 
ers arc a time -honored way of 
getting the message across to pol- 
iticians, other interest groups, and the 
general public. In ihe past year, farmers 
have brought out their tractws and live- 
stock to protest the 1990/9 1 EC price 
package, the GATT negotiations, and 
low prices in grain and livestock markets. 

The German Farmers' Union staged dem- 
onstrations coordinated with COPA, the 
EC-wide fanners' group, to protest the 
EC Commission's package of proposed 
prices for 1990/91, In April, ihe Irish 
Farmers* Association led a demonstra- 
tion of approximately 2,500 people in 
Dublin. The protest tnaich included a 
stop at the U.S. Embassy to demonstrate 
against ihc U.S. agricultural proposals at 
the GATT. 

In October, ihe British Natbnal Farmers' 
Union organized a "^crisis" rally in Lon- 
don to protest fialling incomes among UK 
farmers, and to gamer support for produc- 
tion controls, rather ihan price cuts, to 
contain the costs of agricultural support. 



Protests Help 
Farmers^ Chut 

French farmers pulled out all the stops in 
late August to protest the very low prices 
they had been receiving for beef and 
lamb. "Blamffig the price drops on 
imports of cheaper meat from ihe UK, 
Ireland, and Eastern Europe, groups of 
angry French farmers hijacked imported 
shipments, destroyed beef and lamb car- 
casses, and set live animals loose in town 
squares. In a few instances, they have 
killed sheep or lambs in public. And in 
two episodes, they set fire to British 
trucks carrying live sheep. 

Farmers in ihc EC suge such protests 
largely because the demonstrations arc 
successful. The French agriculture 
minister, while condemning the 
demoostraiors' violence, announced mea- 
sures designed to relieve some of the 
profit squeeze. Farmers in drought- 
stricken areas will receive free or subsi- 
dized grain and forage, special cash 
advances on drought aid. and be allowed 
to postpone some social security and 
loan payments. 

Protests against the EC price package 
helped national farm ministers secure 
concessions that will partially offset the 
automatic price reduction for grains. 
Part of the EC*s problem in formulating 
a trade position for ihe GATT results 
from fanners' vocal opposition to any 
further cuts in support- 

Inflation-adjusted agricultural income in 
the EC actually rose 9.5 percent in 1989, 
up for the second year in a row. Farm 
income rose in all countries except 
Spain, and reflected increases in produc- 
tion, prices, and subsidies, which rose 
9.6 percent. 

Recent Changes 
Squeeze Some 

However, the rise in ^gregatc farm 
income gives an uicompletc picture of 
the situation facing many EC fanners. 
Recent policy changes and market devel- 
opments have lowered some farmers' 
incomes. 
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Intervention Buying Claims Over Half of EC Farm Spending 
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CAP Spending Takes More Than 60 Percent of EC Expenditures 
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^November 8, 1 990 market exchange rate was US$1 .37 per ECU- 



Since the 1970's, tlie EC's border con- 
trols and guaranteed prices h^ve led to 
grain surpluses, which have been eidier 
stored at significant cost or exported 
using large subsidies. To reduce the sur- 
pluses, the Communitjt has institLited pol- 
icy changes that have eroded die support 
provided under the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP). 



For example, If total grain production 
exceeds a fixed amount (the maximum 
guaranteed quantity), support prices for 
alj grains are reduced 3 percent the foj- 
lowing year. Fanners who selj dieir 
grain to the EC must pay a handJing fee 
of 6 percent of the intervention price, as 
well as a co- responsibility levy to offset 
part of die cost of export subsidies. 



Changing eating habits and growing 
health concerns are reducing beef 
demand in the EC. 71)e appearance of a 
mysterious new cattle disease, bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) also 
called the mad cow disease, in the UK 
and Ireland has sharply reduced beef con- 
sumption in Lhose maricets and com- 
pounded consumer concerns about eating 
beef throughout the EC (see the July 
issue of j40). And the intematicxial 
embargo against Iraq has deprived EC 
beef producers of a key market. 

In addition to declining demand, EC beef 
producers face increased beef supplies. 
Farms in what used to be East Germany 
increased slaughter, downsizing their 
herds to reflect changed market condi- 
tions and the inutxlucuon of the EC milk 
quota. Beef imports from Eastern 
Europe have put further downward pres- 
sure on prices. 

Sheep farmers throughout the Commu- 
nity experienced declining prices this 
summer, but in France costs have risen 
as well A second year of drought has 
made it more expensive for French farm- 
ers to feed their herds, and competition 
from less expensive imports from the 
UK, Ireland, and Eastern Europe has cut 
into producer returns. 

Also, die EC has b^un to reorganize its 
program for sheep and iamb in order to 
establish common prices. In the UK, this 
means phasing out the current market 
support system, based on deficiency pay* 
ments, and replacing it with a private 
storage scheme and an annual payment 
per ewe. 

In 1990, die deficiency payment to UK 
shepherds was reduced to 75 percent of 
the difference between the guaranteed 
price and die market price, and in 1991 it 
will be cut to 55 percent. 

EC Farmers 

Face Uncertainties 

Farmers may have a lot to protest, but 
they face some economic realiues that 
politicians in Brussels and the national 
capitals cannot change. Farming in die 
EC is done by a large number of small 
farms. Theavcragcsizeof the nearly 9 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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milljon fanns ihcrc is only 33 acres. The 
range in ihe average size is considerable, 
from 161 acres in ihe UK to less ihan 10 
in Greece. 

Larger, more efficient farms can flourish 
under ihe high levelof support furnished 
by ihc CAP because of lower per-unit 
costs. However, many small farms still 
struggle Id survive. 

Until the mid4980's> the EC adopted 
yearly increases in CAP policy prices to 
ensure that farmers could eam a good liv- 
ing from the land. As CAP spending 
became burdensome, and as a number of 
chronic comitiodity surpluses developed, 
the EC had to modify this policy. 

Since 1984/85, nominal intervention 
prices in European Currency Units 
(ECU's) for the most important commod- 
ities have remained stable or declined 
slightly. This restrictive price policy has 
affeoed small, marginal farms the most, 
but because CAP prices are still high 
compared with world prices, overproduc- 
tion remains a problem. 

EC farmers realize that a number of 
other forces stand to harm their incomes. 
At the top of their list are the GATT 
negotiations on reducing agricultural sup- 
port and protection. 

The U.S. and the Cairns Group — a coali- 
tion of 13 agricultural exporting 
nations — have proposed that trade- dis- 
torting internal support and protection be 
reduced 75 percent over 10 years begin- 
ning in 1991, and that export subsidies 
be cut 90 percent over the same period. 
Moreover, the proposals would allow 
countries to offset the income effects of 
reduced distorticwis. but EC fanners are 
not focusing on this point. 

Disagreement among EC farm ministers 
about the EC Commission's proposal for 
a 30-percent reduction in internal support 
from 1986 levels made the EC miss a 
GATT deadline for submitting proposals. 

Farmers also are concerned that EC con- 
sumers are increasingly worried about 
the wholesomeness of the food they eat, 
and the way in which it is produced. 
Health scares, such as the BSE problem, 
salmonella and listeria outbreaks, and 



local hormone scandals, have under- 
mined consumer confiderKe in a number 
of foods. In addition, animal rights 
issues are worrying livestock producers. 

Intensive production methods have come 
under fire for their effects on the environ- 
ment and animal welfare. Policies lo pro- 
tect the environment, such as the ban on 
straw burning in the UK and the EC- 
wide maximum levels for nitrates in 
ground water, impose constraints on 
farming methods. 

Many EC farmers realize that support 
prices alone cannot protect marginal 
farmers from bankruptcy. Persuaded by 
what they see as the success of the EC 
milk quota, some have begun to favor 
production controls for other commodi- 
ties, including grains and tivestcx:k. 

Production quotas, however, would only 
add to the economic distortions that the 
CAP has introduced in EC agriculture. 
While quotas would keep prices high, 
they would reduce but not prevent sur- 
plus production, as the growing butter 
and skim milk powder stocks show. 
[Mary Lisa Madeil (202) 219-0620} B3 





Rural 

Financial 

Fragility? 

Back in the mid-l980's, rural bank- 
ing problems were more pro- 
nounced than problems at larger 
urban banks. Now, the situation has 
reversed. As the farm financial crisis 
subsided, rural banks improved. How- 
ever, soflenifig nonfarm real estate mar- 
kets, ongoing problems with 
international lending, and a slowdown in 
the overall economy have pinched the 
nation^s largest banks. 

Moreover, while rural savings and loans 
(S&L's, or thrifts) are slightly less well 
capitalized than their urban counterparts, 
ibcy appear to be losing money at a 
much slower rate. Capital represents the 
owners' stake in the Institution and is 
used to absorb losses. Rural and urban- 
based credit unions are doing better than 
the S&L's and most banks. 

Still, with changing regulations, a slow- 
ing economy, and prospects for lower 
farm income next year, how would agri- 
cultural and other rural banks fare if the 
mid-1980's loss rates were to return? 

Research suggests that whHe these banks 
generally have regained their health fol- 
lowing the farm financial crisis, real 
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estate loan losses could mount in a signif- 
icant economic downturn, impairing 
about 5 percent of agricnJtural and 10 
percent of other niral banks. 

Thite main types of deposit-taking finan- 
cial institutions serve aghculiural and 
rural areas: commercial banks, S&L's, 
aruJ credit unions. About 54 percent of 
rural commercial banks specialize in agri- 
cultural lending. 

Wiih a 70*pcrccnt share, commercial 
banks dominate ihe rural deposit marka. 
Rural depositors have oiher options such 
as using rural branches of urban banks or 
paying into mutual funds, but data on 
ihose are limited and not included here. 

While agricultural and other rural banks 
arc rebounding as ihe new decade 
begins, rural S&L's are still troubled. 
They face significant obstacles in stiff 
new capital standards and ihe decline in 
real estate loan performance. Rural 
credit unions are not in any significant 
difficulty, but neither are ihey major play- 
ers in rural and agricultural lending mar- 
kets. 

The Farm Credit System (FCS) contin- 
ues to slowly regain its financial fooling 
following the turnaround in farming and 
the federal rescue in 1987. For the first 
half of the year, earnings and loan vol* 
ume were up slightly compared with a 
year earlier. While earnings wctc down 
in the third quarter from a year earlier, 
tfte drop reflected shrinking reversals of 



loan loss provisions, and operating 
income increased. 

The System competes with other rural 
lenders U) make farm loans, yet it does 
not lake deposits. Rather, the FCS sells 
securities out of New Yoik to raise the 
cash for its lending. 

Taken together, agricultural and rural 
lenders have ample capacity to extend 
credit to faim and rural borrowers. How- 
ever, credit standards are somewhat 
tighter than in the early and mid-1980's. 
Aside from supply considerations, 
demand for credit probably is slipping 
because the outlook for most agricultural 
commodity prices is bearish and overall 
economic growth is down. 

Ag Banks 

Have Big Cushions 

Rebounding farm income has allowed 
agricultural banks to boost their capital- 
ization rates to match early- l980's condi- 
tions and to return to strong profitability 
as of mid-1990. While theircapitaliza- 
tion^ highest among the lender groups, 
protects them from unexpected losses, it 
also means that their rate of return on 
equity is slightly below that of other 
rural banks. Nonetheless, current profit- 
ability rates arc far above their mid- 
1980'slows. 



Nonperforming loans (those 90 days or 
more past due or not expected to be 
repaid) are dramatically lower than at 
mid-decade, but still high by historical 
standards. Currently, farm banks hold 
nearly S1.5 billion in overdue loans out 
of atot^ portfolio of $76.3 billion. 

The loan4o-deposit ratio at agricultural 
banks is lower than in the early and mid- 
I980's, and tower dian the bankers say 
they prefer. Still, agricultuial banks hold 
$8.8 billion in loans secured by farm real 
estate and $18.3 billion of farm produc- 
tion loans. Ijoans as a percent of depos- 
its indicate how aggressive a bank is in 
extending credit. 

The health of the other rural banks is 
nearly as good. Their capitalization rates 
are slightly lower than at farm banks. 
However, their proportion of nonp^form- 
ing loans is lower than any other rural 
lender group. Because their loan-to- 
deposit ratio is greater than at farm 
banks, other rural banks probably are bet- 
ter diversified. 

Frofitability among other rural banks is 
strong^ — their return on equity is the 
greatest of the lender groups. As of mid- 
1990, all annual performance measures — 
except the number of failures— pointed 
to an improvement for rural nonfarm 
banks as a group. With 17 failures as of 
midyear, it is likely that more nonfarm 
rural banks will fail in 1990 than 1989. 



Overall, Rural Lenders Are in a Better Position Than Their Urban Counterparts ^ 
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Rural Thrifts Improved? 

Factors that baitered the thrift industry 
have weakened rural S&L's. Forty rural 
thrifts failed in 1989, down from the 5- 
year h]ghof68in 1988. Thenumberof 
problem thrifts declined a third. Coincid- 
ing with this impTDvement has been a 
dechne in the rwal thrifts' provisions for 
loan losses. For comparison, 153 and 93 
urban-based S&L's failed in 1988 and 
1989. 

Still, the number of rural thrifts has 
shrunk 10 percent over the past 2 years, 
and more consolidation is expected as 
firms scramble to meet the new capital 
standards and the Resolution Tnist Cor- 
poration continues its cleanup of insol- 
vent S&L's. Rural and urban thrift 
capitalization rates remain low, hovering 
just over 2 percent for 1989, well under 
the new 3-peicent standard. 

Earnings continue to be negative and 
liquidity is a problem. Consequently, 
fmancjally weakened thrifts face tougher 
regulatory standards at a time when the 
general economy is slowing. 



Rural credit unions have not been 
besieged by the problems that continue 
to haunt rural thrifts. These ftnns typi- 
cally have focused lending to their mem- 
bers for personal items, and have not 
pursued many of ihc risky activities that 
got S&L*s into trouble in ihe 1980*s. 

So, earnings have been strong and liquid* 
ity high for these firms. Likewise, the 
proportion of loans not performing has 
been relatively low, probably reflecting 
more pnident management strategies. 
Credit unions arc exempt from federal 
taxes. 

Tougher Regulation 
Ahead 

The Financial Institutions Reform, 
Recovery, and Enforcement Act of 1989 
(FIRREA), coming in ihe wake of the 
thrift crisis, imposes tough new capital 
standards and restricts S&L lending activ- 
ities. It also authorizes higher deposit 
insurance premiums for banks and thrifts. 

Capita)izatk>n rates will now be tied to 
the riskiness of a thrift's activities, sim- 
ilarlo the recent regulations for commer- 
cial banks. S&L's will either try to sell 



Farm BanJc Failures Are Down Sharply ^ 
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new stock or sell off assets to meet the 
new capitalization regulations. 

Higher insurance premiums will raise 
operating expenses and funhcr erode 
profits and fimi value for both S&L's 
and banks. Unfavorable press resulting 
from the troubles of financial institutions 
has caused many firms to tighten credit 
requirements and slow lending. 

Slow growth and an uncertain economic 
outlook will exacerbate troubles at rural 
financial firms. Oil price increases have 
cut into business profits and reduced the 
demand for credit. And a recession 
would further depress bank and S&L 
earnings by increasing the likelihood of 
loan defaults. Compounding these con- 
cerns is a shakincss in real estate markets 
that has spread through much of the coun- 
try. 

Complicating matters further for agricul- 
tural lenders are declining commodity 
prices and scheduled cuts in agriculuiraJ 
subsidies. So, farm incomes Likely wiLL 
drop in 1991, and may lead to more loan 
repayment problems. 

RuralLenders: 
How Strong? 

Current portfolio composition, including 
low loan-to-deposit ratios and reduced 
levels of nonpcrforming loans, have posi- 
tioned most rural hanks to survive a sig- 
nificant downturn m local or agricultural 
economic activity. 

F6r example, if delinquent loan rates 
were to rise to 7 percent of total loans, 
the peak for farm banks during the 
1980's, the number of weak farm banks 
(those with capital minus nonpcrforming 
loans below 3 percent of assets) would 
riseto221. That would be 5.4 pen:ent of 
all agricultural banks, and less dian iwo- 
ihirdsofthe 1986 peak of 384 weak 
banks. 

F6r nonfarm rural banks, this measure 
would rise to 297 (9.6 percent of such 
banks) due to their slightly lower capital- 
ization rates and higher loan-to-deposit 
ratios. Thai would be substantially 
above the 1986 peak of 147 weak banks. 
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Nonogrlcultural Banks Hold the Largest Share 
of Deposits in Rural Communities 



'Monagrlculturai banks 4& 



Credit unions 11% 




Savings and Joans 19% 



Agricultural banks 24% 



Share of dsposhs in deposit-taking institutions in non- metropolitan statbtical afoas as of December 
31, 1989. 



Asof June, ihere were only 77 weakagri- 
cultural banks out of about 4,100 banks 
and 73 weak oUier rural banks out of 
about 3,100. 

The well-publicized commercial real 
esiale market decline also has affected 
the portfolios of agricultural and other 
rural banks. Real estate secures 22 per- 
cent of all loans at farm banks and21 per- 
cent at other rural banks, according to 
midyear data. About 3.6 percent of these 
loans were in nonpcrforming status at 
farm banks while other rural banks 
reported 3.7 percent as nonperforming. 

Although the proportion of troubled 
loans at the end of June was down 
slightly from yearend 1989 for both bank 
groups, real estate remains a potential 
trouble spot for these banks if the econ^ 
omy continues to slow. 

For thrifts, Ihe fuUire is not brighL 
Already, 121 rural thrifts are technically 
insolvent and would not be able to meet 
the new capital standards. Currently^out 
of the 900 S&L*s in rural areas, 100 are 
considered problem institutions. 

While 80 percent of all solvent thrifts 
could pass the new capital standards, 17 
percent could not meet Ihe toughest 
requirement — the risk-based standard, 
Geuing to that degree of capitalization 



will be difficult for most of these firms. 
Many have begun to sell assets to pull up 
their capital ratios. 

Other options for raising capital, such as 
increasing profits or selling stock, just 
arc not realistic given the poor financial 
shape of these firms. Consequently, the 
new standards will mean more loan 
sales, mergers, and failures, though the 
surviving institutions are likely to be 
smaller and healthier. Tighter credit con- 
ditions are anticipated for thrifts in 
response to the new reforms. 

Slowing economic growth will hasten 
this contraction as loan losses and asset 
sales mount in a saturated market. The 
slump in real estate markets will hurt 
rural thrifts because real estate loans 
make up about 90 percent of rural ihria 
lending activities. 

WhiJe rural thrifts in the Northeast have 
recently been the most profitable group 
of rural thrifts, this may change given the 
rapid deterioration of the area's real 
estate market. 

Credit unions have dodged thus far the 
overall pall that lingers over thrifts and 
some banks. Yet. consumer demand for 
loans has declined recently in response to 
the uncertainties sunoundtng financial 
markets and the economy. While credit 



unions appear better insulated than thrifts 
from the slump in real estate, a recession 
could result in more defaults on other 
loans these Hrms extend. 

Lower earnings and capital would be 
expected, but credit unk)ns would 
weather these problems with much less 
uauma than the thrift indusUy. 
[Doug Duncan and Cliff Rossi (202) 
219^892]^ 
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A Rebound 
In 1992? 

Recent evidence suggests ihai ihe 
U.S. economy continues to grow 
vcryslowly> And the shon-icmi 
outlook suggests more very slow growth, 
orevcn a brief contraction. Given an 
orderly unwinding of current problems, 
though, the long-ienn outlook is for 
growth to pick up. But, real growth is 
likely to be lower than the average of the 
past two decades, and slower than 
growth abroad. 

The first estimate for third-quaner 1990 
real GNP growth showed that the econ- 
omy continued to expand at an annual 
fate of 1 .8 percent. Consumption expen- 
diture increases (3.6 percent annual rate) 
and fixed business invesiment gains (7.4 
percent annual rate) were higher than 
anticipated and spearheaded overall 
growth. Consumption growth was again 
pulled up by spending on services, which 
rose at a 5. 1-percent annual rate. 

However, potential problems for future 
growth were revealed by an $8-billJon 
fall in inflation-adjusted net exports and 
a0.6-pefccnt decline (annual rate) in real 
personal disposable income. Real estate 
market woes were magnified by a 154- 
percent drop in residential invesmient; 
eight of the past nine quarters have 
shown declines in residential invesmient. 



Inflation pressures from die crude oil 
price jump continue. Recent releases 
show that the Cbnsumer Price Index rose 
6.2 percent over the past year while the 
Producer Price Index increased 6.4 per- 
cent Without the food and energy com* 
ponents, the underlying rate of consumer 
price inflation was 5.3 percent and the 
underlying producer inflation was 3.4 
percent. 

Long Term Prospects 
Are Brighter 

Because agriculture is sensitive to over- 
all economic conditions, swings in gen- 
eral economic activity, inflation, and -' 
interest rales have important effects on 
farmers. However, recessions and 
booms cannot be accurately forecast in 
long-term scenarios. Similarly, future 
shocks — such as more oil price runups or 
policy shocks — cannot be foreseen. 

Rath^ than distort long-term analysis by 
arbitrarily introducing swings in macro- 
econotnic variables, trend assumptions 
are combined here with more traditional 
short-term forecasts to arrive at the pro- 
jections. So, while the near-term 
cconomywide outlook corresponds to 
short-run forecasts, the longer-term esti- 



mates are not intended to provide year- 
by-year guidance. Instead, they reflect 
broad trends and capture the implications 
of the underlying assumptions. 

The current slow growth in the general 
economy is a short-run phenomenon for 
this year and next. After 1991, growth 
likely will pick up, according to projec- 
tions by the Administration and other 
forecasters. 

To construct a long-term outlook, 
assumptions must be made about key 
issues and variables. Now, there is more 
uncertainty than usual because assump- 
tions must be made about the Persian 
Gulf situation and crude oil prices, in 
addition to fiscal and monetary policies, 
wages and productivity, and exchange 
rates. 

The only workable assumption about the 
Persian Gulf situation ts that a peaceful 
agreement is reached. This has obvious 
implications for crude oil prices. The 
current oil price hike results more from 
expectations of restricted supplies than 
actual shortages. Oil stocks have not 
contracted substantially. Output lost 
from Iraq and Kuwait is almost being 
made up by extra production from other 
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U.S. fnferest Rates Ukely To Continue Dropping Through 1995^ 
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oil producers, and consumption is down 
because of higher prices. 

Wiih a peaceful resolution, ihe current 
oil price jump would bccomejust a tem- 
porary spike. Oil prices probably would 
peak in the winter of 1991, and decline 
over the next year. Thereafter, oil prices 
could resume a gradual upward paili, as 
suggested by previous projections by the 
U.S. Department of Energy. 

The fundamenial assumption regarding 
fiscal policy is a shift from an expansion- 
ary lo a relatively contractionary mode. 
Higher taxes and flat or slight declines in 
federal spending arc onihc horizon. 
These assumptions art gcncially consis- 
tent with the budget package that Con- 
gress passed and the President signed. 

Future Money Policy 
Is Critical 

Monetary policy became relatively tight 
over the past 2 years in response lo 
heightened inflation piessurcs. The fed- 
eial funds rate averaged 7.0 percent 
between 1986 and 1988, but climbed lo 
an average 9.2 percent in 1989. Over the 
first three quarters of this year, the Ffcd- 
eial Reserve allowed interest rates to slip 



to 8.2 percent* but still maintained a cau- 
tious eye on inflation. 

Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan repeat- 
edly stressed that interest rates had the 
potential lo fall further with a credible 
and enforceable budget resolution. Since 
the passage of the budget at the end of 
October, the Fed has allowed the funds 
rate to edge down about one*half of a per- 
centage point. 

For the long term, a reasonable assump- 
tion about monetary policy is that the 
Fed will allow interest rates to fall as 
inflation pressures moderate, and as fis- 
cal policy becomes more restrictive. 

Wage gains and productivity increases 
are key factors in determining inflation. 
Wage negodations incorporate inflation 
expectations. With continued business 
investment lifting productivity and more 
moderate growth in wages, labor costs 
per unit of output should grow slowly, 
lessening inflation pressures. 

The final key assumption concerns the 
exchange value of the dollar. Several 
factors suggest thai the trade- weighted 
value of the dollar will decline over the 
next several years. Relative to its major 
trading partners, the U.S. is experiencing 
lower real economic growth, higher infla- 



tion, and lower real interest rates. These 
factors tend to lower the dollar*s value, 
promote U.S. exports, and hold down 
imports. 

Interest Rates 
To Slip 

In the September budget proposal, Con- 
gress and the Administration projected 
real growth to average about 3.3 percent 
during 199M995, with slow growth in 
1991 picking up to a moderately strong 
rate in 1992. A consensus of other fore- 
casts shows a similar, but slower growth 
path, with growth averaging about 2.3 
percent. 

Most forecasters project that inflation, as 
measured by the GNP deflator, will 
decline from the cuncni 5-6 percent 
range. The budget package assumptions 
showed inflation averaging about 3.5 per* 
cent over the next 5 years. Other private 
analysts expect about 4 percent. 

The projecled path for interest rates is 
less certain. With lower inflaiion, a rela- 
tively rcsuicdve fiscal policy, and moder- 
ate economic growth* inicrcst rates 
probably wQl fall over the next 5 years. 
Analysts' views vary greatly on ihe mag- 
nitude of the fall. 

An average of surveyed forecasts sug* 
gests that the 3-month Treasury bill yield 
willeasetojustunder7pcrcenL The 
budget package estimates that T-bills 
will yield about 5.3 percent on average 
over the 5 years, which assumes that the 
rate falls to almost 4 percent in 1995. 

Farming Costs 
To Fall? 

The exchange value of the dollar, on a 
trade*weighted basis, has fallen about 15 
percent in the past year. With the recent 
and forecast continued weakness of the 
dollar, and with domestic real economic 
growth below foreign real growth, U.S. 
exports should increase and the trade def- 
icit likely will narrow over the next sev- 
eral years. 
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Agriculture wilJ benefit under this long- 
icrni ouiiook, provided the GATT negoti- 
ations do not Tail and lead bo new trade 
restrictions. The recent oil price 
increases indicate fanners will face 
higher production costs in the short run. 
But in the Icng-tenn outlook, oil prices 
are assumed to fall from the current peak. 

Farmers* production costs also would be 
held down because lower interest rates 
would mean lower credit costs for credit* 
worthy borrowers. Agricultuml levenues 
probably would increase because agricul- 
tural exports and commodity prices tend 
to rise as the exchange value of the dollar 
falls, lEiiiabethMackand John Kitchen 
(202)2194)782}^ 



Coming This spring! ... 

World 
Agriculture 

The World Agriculture Situation 
and Outlook ReportmW be pub- 
lished in a new format begin- 
ning this spring. World 
Agricuffurewil! continue to 
report on significant issues and 
trends in global agriculture and 
trade and their implications for 
U.S. agriculture. 

Watch for subscription inf orma- 
tion In the December 1 990 
issue of the World Agriculture 
Situation and Outlook Report, 
which will be the last issue in 
the old format. 
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Food Price 
Gains To Slow 



In 1991, food prices are likely to rise 
2-5 percent. This first forecast for 
next year reflects uncenainiics con- 
cerning the gpneral economy and the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. While the Overall 
economic picture for 1991 is cloudy, 
larger supplies of some major food com- 
modities will work to hold down price 
increases. 

Retail food prices rose sharply in the first 
three quarters of 1990, but arc slowing in 
the fourth quarter The prices of some 
foods arc declining from last quarter 
because of seasonally larger supplies. 
Even so, the Consumer Price Irxlex for 
food is well above a year earlier. For all 
of 1990, it will average nearly 6 percent 
above 1989. 

There still is some debate as to whether a 
recession will occur in 1991 or whether 
one has already begun. Analysts agree, 
however, that the economy is slowing. 
Scttlcmcntof the Iraqi confiontation 
could lake years. Where crude oil prices 
will settle, if at all, is also in question 
{see the lead article in this issue). 

During 1991, unemployment probably 
will rise and real disposable personal 
incomeiscxpectedtodcclinc. Inflation 

DCRVB- 



is likely to persist, but only because of 
higher oil prices resulting from the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis. Even so, inflation is 
expected to be milder in 1991. 

An economic slowdown will have a 
dampening effect on retail food prices. 
Consumer demand for food, especially 
processed products, weakens when per- 
sonal income weakens. 

In this environment, higher oil prices 
will have a limited direct effect on food 
prices. Major energy mputs in food pro- 
cessing and distribution are c!ecU"iciiy 
and natural gas, neither of which are 
strongly affected by higher oil prices. 
But because motw fuels are directly 
linked lo oil prices, transportation costs 
are likely to rise. 

Some Prices 
To Drop 

In 199 1 , beef supplies arc expected to 
increase slightly, and pork produces are 
likely lo expand cautiously. As a result, 
red meat prices will na rise significantly 
above 1990 averages. 

Red meat prices have been record high 
this year, and retail pork prices will aver- 
age nearly 14 percent above 1989. Beef 
prices will average about 7 pCTCCni above 
1989. That's because domestic beef sup- 
plies will average 2 percent below and 
pork will average 4 percent below last 
year. 

After increasing sharply in 1990, the CPl 
for dairy products is expected to decline 
in 1991. Su-ong demand for processed 
dairy products, particularly cheese, has 
pushed up prices about 9 percent this 
year. 

At the beginning of 1990, stocks of pro- 
cessed products were tight, milk produc- 
tion had just returned to normal 
following the 1988 drought, and dairy 
prices were record high. In 1991, stocks 
probably will increase substantially. 

Much of this year has been a time of 
rebuilding stocks of processed products 
in a climate of strong demand, particu- 
larly for cheese. Wholesale cheese 
prices remained high for most of the 
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year, but have fallen reccntiy lo Ihe sup- 
pon level. WtUle demand pressure from 
processors also kept farm prices for fluid 
milk high at the beginning of the year, 
prices have been falling since early 
autumn. 

Fruil prices rose sharply in 1990. Most 
of the increases reflect the freeze in Flor- 
ida and Texas last Christmas. The citrus 
crop was severely damaged and prices 
ibr oranges, grapefruit, and orange juice 
rose briskly. This year, the CPI for fresh 
fruit will average more than 12 percent 
above 1989 and the processed index will 
be up about 9 percent. 



Ideal growing conditions in Florida are 
leading to a bumper crop, and citrus 
prices areexpectedtodrop in 1991, But 
a smaller apple crop probably will push 
up apple prices in 1 99 1 and offset lower 
citrus prices. 

So the CPI for fresh fruit next year is 
expected to remain about even with 
1990. The CPI for processed fruit, which 
is strongly influenced by orange Juice 
prices, is not expected to increase 
significantly. 

A larger fall potato crop has improved 
the slock picture for 1991. helping to 
hold down the CPI for fresh vegetables. 
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Potato prices have been particularly high 
during 1990, reflecting strong demand 
for processed potatoes and drought in 
key growing areas. ExpCHt demand for 
frozen french fries has been very strong, 
puuing pressure on domestic supplies. 
Reflecting the larger potato supplies, the 
CPI for fresh vegetables in 1991 is likely 
to decline slightly. 

Larger commodity supplies will have the 
strongest influence on food prices in 
1991. Thefann value of food, the por- 
tion of the consumer dollar that goes to 
farmers, is expected to average nearly 6 
percent below 1990. If the decline were 
totally passed through to consumers, the 
food CPI would be lowered by nearly 2 
percentage points, (Ralph Fariett (202) 
219-0870} m 
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CPI: Food away from home** 
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Soviet Import Needs 
Likely To Stay High 



The Soviets remained a top buyer of U,S, agricultural 
exports in 1989/90, Purchases were less than lOpercent 
below l988/89*s record S33 billion. New and large 
sales of poultry and butua- helped offset the decline in grain and 
oilseed exports. 

The large Soviet grain crop just harvested is holding down their 
grainimportsin 1990/91. The value of U,S, grain exports to 
the USSR probably will fall substantially, reflecting lower vol- 
ume and prices. 

Overall, the value of U,S, agricultural exports to the USSR is 
expected to drop by one-fourth or more in 199C/9L Although 
cigarette sales may help bolster total U,S. exports to the Soviet 
Union, they are not counted as an agrieultural export. 

Despite gains in domestic grain production, the USSR food 
economy faces some major problems. The problems primarily 
reflect the government's inability to set up conditions for shift- 
ing from the deteriorating command system to a market system, 

A market system would require developing independent and 
competing firms while allowing markets to determine prices. 
For maricets to efTiciently allocate resources in hne with 
consumers' desires, firms must be allowed to go out of business 
if revenues do not cover costs. Now, the government provides 
large subsidies to inefficient and unprofitable firms. 



The national legislature discussed the most radical reform plan 
to date in September, but adopted a less detailed, more conser- 
vative program in October. This program falls short of estab- 
lishing a solid foundation for a market system. 

Soviet Economy Is Contracting 

The Soviet economy continued to falter as the Soviets debated 
economic reforms this fall. According to Soviet estimateSi 
GNP was down 1.5 percent from a year earlier in the first three 

quarters of 1990, 

Although production of nonfood consumer goods increased 
more than 13 percent in the first half of 1990, output of oil, 
coal, and most producer goods fell And the Soviet trade deficit 
with the developed West for the first 9 months of 1990 was 
over $4,5 bilhon, about even with a year earlier. 

Overall foodstuff production increased only 0.8 percent during 
the first 9 months of 1 990. Although production of whole milk 
products was up 2 percent, meat production was down about 3 
percent, 

Thisyear*s weather was excellent for most crops. These crops 
could mean bigger domestic food supplies and reduce the need 
for agricultural Imports in 1991. Gains in agricultural output 
could give a significant boost to the economy. Agriculture 
accounts fc»^ 20 percent of GNP and overhalf of all retail sales 
are for farm-based products. 

However, systemic problems with the Soviet economy in gen- 
eral and with the agricultural sector in particular are keeping the 
food sector in turmoil and contributing to the overall deteriora- 
tion in living standards. These problems inhibit efficient opera- 
tion of farms, food processors, trading c»-ganizations, and input 
suppliers. In comparison, ihe wet harvest wcathcx this year was 
a relatively minor conuibutor lo the economic problems. 

Soviet food problems reflect the absence of functioning mar- 
kets. Current food supplies are adequate calorically. National 
per capita meat consumption is close to that of Norway, Swe^ 
den, and Great Britain. A small decline in Soviet meat supplies 
does not mean that people will go hungry. 

However, thelackof variety , quality, and convenience in food 
products frusu^tes consumers. Moreover, relatively high 
money growth, lack of other consumer goods, and relatively 
low food prices raise the pressure on food supplies. Problems 
with the food distribution system have led to shortages of key 
food items in Moscow and Leningrad, 

Price Ceilings To Remain 

Food prices in state retail stores have not risen appreciably 
since the early 1960's. Soviet consumers resist going toother 
outlets, such as cooperative markets, where food prices are 
higher, but supplies arc more abundant and of higher quality. 
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About 58 percent of meat and meat products, 80 percent of 
milk, 56 percent of eggs, 25 percent of potatoes, and 45 percent 
of vegetables pass through the state trade network. This year, 
subsidies lo cover the difference between increased production, 
processing, and marketing costs and low retail food prices in 
slate stores may reach 20 percent of the national budget expen- 
ditures. 

The October reform program calls for market prices for most 
retail goods by 1992, yet still allows local governments lo set 
contjols. Also, the national government will keep price con- 
trols on certain breads, meat, and dairy products, vegetable oils, 
and sugar at least through 1992. 

The fewer foods covered by price controls, the better chance 
that market-determined retail prices will rationali?^ consumer 
food demand by cuUing waste and time spent standing in lines. 

Transferring payment for consumer food subsidies from farm 
and processing points to retail outlets as proposed in the radical 
September plan would have led processors and marketing con- 
cerns to cut waste. Gorbachev's October decree on increasing 
the use of contract prices in wholesale trade will put upward 
pressure on farm output costs. The higher costs will raise the 
subsidies to cover sales of commodities still subject to price 
controls in state stores* The higher costs also are likely to raise 
prices in cooperative markets. 

The radical September draft proposed that local funds be used 
to pay for food subsidies (the October compromise did not men- 
tion this change). If local governments rather than the national 
government were responsible, they might choose to cut subsi- 
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dies and raise prices, and thus lower the quantity of food 
demanded. 

For example, Estonia announced in the summer that retail meal 
and milk prices would increase about 250 percent in October. 
The irKrease largely would remove consumer subsidies on 
meat, discourage purchases of relatively plentiful Estonian meat 
by those from neighboring areas, and even lead Estonians to 
seek cheaper meat in neighboring areas. 

However, the govemmcnls in the neighboring republics can 
respond by refusing to allow outsiders to buy meat in state 
stores. And tlw authorities may need to issue ration cards to 
stop iheircitizens from buying in state stores and reselling to 
Estonians. 

The October reform provision to index incomes to inflation will 
increase the pressure on the food market- Conversely, mea- 
sures to control the money supply and ateorb the monetary 
overhang may help offset this pressuir. Some of the excess 
cash is to be absorbed through sales of housing, stocks, nonfood 
consumer goods, and services. 

However, the Soviets are finding it difficult to control the 
money supply. The latest reform plan appears to withdraw 
from the commitment to stop lending to firms that are losing 
money, a major cause of the increased money growth. 

One reason for the USSR's high-cosl, low-quality food produc- 
tion is the lack of competition within the food processing and 
trading sectors. Post-harvest losses remain high. Losses of 
potatoes, fruits, and vegciables arc reportedly 30-40 percent of 
the crops. Less than 20 percent of vegetables and 2 percent of 
potatoes are processed. Although annual potato and vegetable 
production is about 100 million tons, storage capacity is only 
22 million tons. 

The compromise reform program lists trade and public catering 
as priority areas for denationalization and privatization. The 
program also calls for breaking up firms in the agricultural pur- 
chasing and processing sector. 

The program emphasizes putting small-scale processing units in 
rural areas and transforming large processing enterprises into 
joint stock companies. Improving food processing equipment 
is a priority item for centfalized government investment and 
imports. 

Price Controls Limit Farm Productivity 

The low productivity of Soviet agriculture raises costs. Interna- 
tional comparisons suggest that the USSR has the potential to 
boost this productivity. For example, U.S. spring wheat yields 
aie a third higher than the USSR's. Com yields in the U.S. bor- 
dering Canada and in Canada are twice the Ukraine's. Sun- 
flowersecd yields in Czechoslovakia and Hungary are a third 
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higher ihan in ihe USSR, The Soviel5 use 70 percent more fer- 
tilizer on iirigated cotton land than do farmers in California and 
Arizona, yet Sovia yields are little more than half- 

In developing the reform programs, a vocal conservative fac- 
tion argued that a lack of equipment rather than a lack of mar- 
kets explains the low farm productivity. Others argued that the 
economic system was the reason that, after the nation spent a 
quarter of its total investment in the last two decades on agricul- 
tuie, farms remain so inefficient 

The conservative faction held sway in late 1989- The 1990 
budget reduced state centralized agroindustrial investment only 
a little, but chopped overall centralized investment 30 percent. 
However, the radical September plan showed that some leaders 
now accept that the system needs to change more than it needs 
additional resources. 

The mdicaJ September plan specifically addressed ways to 
make the agricultural input industry responsive to farmers' 
needs. The radical plan would have allowed land sales, but the 
program adopted in October does not The adopted program 
docs call for the resources of inefficient, unprofitable state and 
collective farms to be redistributed to other units such as peas- 
ant farms and industrial enterprises. 

The October compromise calls for a mechanism to maintain par- 
ity between agriculture and nonagricultural prices. Such a link 
would drop the pressure on farms to raise productivity. By 
keeping farm prices relatively high, this mechanism will 
remove some of the incentives to hold down farm production 
costs. 

The stale's convoluted set of wholesale prices complicates mar- 
keting and interregional Hows. For example, the Soviets 
announced in the spring of 1990 that they would raise farm pur- 
chase prices for animal products in January 1991. Farmers 
began to postpone sales waiting for the higher prices. 

In response, the Russian republic moved the local price increase 
fonvard to September. Farmers in the Ukraine then began to 
truck products Id the Russian republic id take advantage of the 
higher prices. The Ukrainian government responded by restrict- 
ii|g sales outside the republic. So finally the national govern- 
ment advanced the date for the purchase price increases. 

The stale's wholesale prices contribute to the food problem in 
other ways. For Instance, prices paid id farms for grain and 
most other agricultural commodities are linked to production 
costs. So high-cost producers receive the highest prices. Such 
pricing discourages specializauon in low<ost areas and 
decreases the incentive Id improve farm efficiency. 

Workers at unprofitable farms receive the same wages as those 
at much more efficient, profitable ones. Neither the September 
proposal nor the October program mentioned explicitly the 
need to end zonal pricing for state purchases of agricultural 
commodities. Boih.however. called for increased use of con- 
tract prices. 



The zonal grain prices, combined with standard prices for state- 
produced mixed feed throughout the country, discourage farms 
from selling grain to the slaie in the most productive areas. 
Farms in these areas may even choose to feed high quality 
wheat to livestock rather than sell it to the state only to buy 
back relatively expensive, pooriy formulated, mixed feeds. 

Local Areas Gain Some Control 

The political reforms so far have given republic and tocal lead- 
ers more freedom to pursue local inteiests. Local areas, and in 
some cases entire republics, are stopping food sales to nonresi- 
dents, rationing sale's to residents, and stopping food exports. 
Nonagricultural areas are threatening to withhold shipments of 
raw material and manufactures until they receive more food 
supplies. 

The national government redistributes more grain than meat 
from surplus to deficit areas. Thus, republic and local leaders 
in major agricultural areas are not pressuring farms to sell grain 
to the stale. The leaders prefer that farms in their areas feed 
their own grain to livestock. This allows them to improve local 
food supplies and trade meat for goods from other areas. 

In 1989. farms sold the state the smallest share of the grain crop 
in 30 years. In the face of declining sales, the Soviets raised 
grain prices twice in the last 2 years and siartcd paying hard cur- 
rency to some farms for above-average sales. These measures 
helped raise farm sales to the stale this year, but so did tight on- 
farm storage capacity. 



Soviet Grain Imports Fall As Domestic Procurements Rise 
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Government grain purchases suppoa the stale milling and 
mixed feed industry and form the basis for redistributing grain 
among the repubiics. Stale enterprises are responsible for virtu- 
ally all food grain milling and production of pasta and bakery 
products. The state mixed feed industry supplies the large state- 
owned poultry and hog complexes, which produce about 60 per- 
cent of the nation's poultry and 20 percent of the pork. The 
state-owned operations have lower feed conversion ratios than 
do unspecialized farms. 

Anomalies in Soviet commodity pricing also have held down 
growth in oilseed production aiKi protein feed imports. The 
USSR has a chronic protein shortage in animal feeds, estimated 
at 10-15 million tons in soybean meal equivalent Oilseed meal 
accounis for only about 5 percent of mixed feed ingredients, 
compared with about 20 percent in most Western countries. 

Siatc-set prices discourage mixed feed producers from using 
more oilseed meals in their products. Western and Soviet ana- 
lysts agree that raising the protein content of feeds would raise 
animal productivity, improve feeding efficiency, and increase 
animal product output in the USSR- Soviet animal productivity 
is about one-half that in the U.S. 

The large degree of state price control under the October reform 
program will continue to provide oppoaunities to make large 
profits from arbitrage through black market activities. Rather 
than fully freeing prices, Soviet leaders enacted legislation to 
control the administrative price system's negative effects, 
which they call speculation and profiteering. 

Such laws in late 1989 severely limited developing the coopera- 
tive sector's role in trade. In October 1990, yet another bill set 
sentences of up to 2 years of coirective labor for persons con- 
victed of speculation. Speculation is defined as buying goods 
from state trading outlets and consumer cooperatives and resell- 
ing them for profit. 

Food Imports Needed 
For the Short Term 

Since at least the early 1980's. an explicit goal of Soviet policy 
has been to cut agricultural imports. For the last year or more, 
many Soviet analysts and politicians have been extremely criti- 
cal of agricultural imports. However, the radical September 
reform plan stated that food imports would be important to mar- 
ket stabilization during the transition phase. The October pro- 
gram does not explicitly mention food imports. 

The breakdown of the Soviets' administrative trade system and 
dislocations during the reform likely will prop up the nation's 
need for sizable food imports in 1991- The government's prob- 
lems in enticing farms to sell grain for the slate's milling and 
mixed feed industries will result in continued grain imports. 

Oilseed imports would grow if the new wholesale prices 
improved incentives to use more oilseed nneaJ. However, the 
oilseed imports, as with all bulk agricultural commodities. 
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depend on allocations of hard currency from the national,gOY- 
emment. 

The national government and some republics may want to 
increase imports of animal products, vegetables, fruits, and 
other foods for major cities such as Moscow and for remote 
nonagricultural areas. Lower imports of these commodities 
from some East Etiropean countries would promote increased 
sales from the West, 

The ability of the Soviets to finance imports has been sunned 
over the last several years, Soviet hard currency debt to the 
West increased about threefold from the early 1980's to $33 bil- 
lion in 1989, The debt grew as lower oil and gold prices cut 
expon earnings and lessened the ability of other oil exporters to 
pay for Soviet arms. 

The debt also helped pay for increasing imports of nonfood con- 
sumer goods. Perhaps a quarter of the $13 billion in increased 
Soviet imports from 1987 to 1989 was for grain. The rest was 
for more consumer and capital goods. 

Nonfood consumer imports will remain a priority item as the 
government seeks to cut the budget deficit The state resells 
imported nonfood consumer goods at relatively high prices. It 
has resold imported agricultural raw commodities, however, at 
relatively low prices. 

The Soviets have been beUer able to finance agricultural 
imports since the summer because agricultural export prices 
have declined, world energy prices have increased, and import 
needs for grain are lower this year. 

However, the hard currency earnings gain has not been as great 
as the higher oil prices alone might indicate. The Soviets lost 
large sales of military equipment to Iraq, Furthermore, the 
downtum in domestic oil production due to domestic problems 
also has led to acuiback in exports, although in 1990 most of 
the decline was in soft-currency sales to Eastern Europe. 

National Government Still 
To Control Trade 

The ability to contract for large agricultural imports probably 
willremain with the national government. The October com- 
promise apparently maintains national control of the major 
exports, including energy and gold. Thus, the national govern- 
ment will remain in control of the bulk of hard currency earn- 
ings, which it can distribute at its discretion- 

The national government is resisting the allocation of hard cur- 
rency to the republics for imports of raw materials- Most repub- 
lics are challenging the national govemment on this issue. 

The October reform program says that the govemment will 
bring payments to foreign firms up to date by the end of 1990 
by expediting exports and constraining imports. One measure 
to improve trade is to devalue the ruble^ The late October 
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presidential decree devalued the ruble more than threefold for 
trade transactions. 

In general, the devaluation should make exports more attractive 
for Soviet firms. Enterprises that finance their own imports will 
be most adversely affected by the higher price of imports. 
National foreign trade organizations, such as the grain trading 
foreign trade organization Eksportkhleb, likely will have their 
hard cunency allocations adjusted for the new exchange rates. 

One clause in the October reform program shows the 
government's desire for long-term loans at preferential rates 
from market economies. ScKne Western and Soviet analysts 
argue that such aid will delay economic reform. They say such 
aid would provide a crutch for the present system and lessen the 
need for thorough restructuring. Others argue that aid would 
buy time for the government to complete its reforms. 

The October reform program shows the weaknesses and 
strengths of a compromise. The program proclaims the commit- 
ment to a market-based economy, but delays, or in some cases 
avoids altogether, the measures needed for change. The com- 
promise is an inadequate blueprint for solving Soviet food prob- 
lems and, in fact, could make the situation worse. The chance 
of repayment of long-term loans depends upon whether subse- 
quent proposals will form a basis for the development of a 
coherent economic system. 
IKathryn Zeimeii (202) 219-06201 Jjg 
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1990 Farm Bill 
Passed 



The 1990 fam bill, budget reconciliation, and agricultural 
appropriations btlls were passed in the final days of the 
101st Congress. These three acts will shape U.S. agricul- 
tural and food programs over the next several years. 

The Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 
(S. 2830) provides a 5-year framework for agriculture and food 
programs. It amends the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, ibc Food Stamp Act of 1977, the 
Food Security Act of 1985, and other farm legislation. New 
programs in the 1990 farm bill target fruits and vegetables, mar- 
keting, rural development, fcvestry, grain quality, and organic 
labeling. In total, there are 25 titJes. 

The legislation continues the markei-txicnted approach to farm 
policy containol in the Food Security Act of 1985. It continues 
the marketing loans for cotton and rice without many changes 
and establishes a marketing loan for soybeans and minor oil- 
seeds. The accompanying sidcby-slde comparison of the 1985 
and the 1990 bills shows the major differences. The 1990 bill 
in the comparison also includes provisions from the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 that affect agriculture. 

The 1990 farm bill ties Acreage Reduction Program (ARP) 
requirements to a ccwnmodity's ending stocks-to-use ratio. Tar- 
get prices are frozen at 1990 levels for the 5 years* eliminating' 
their downward trend under the 1985 farm bill. 
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Loan rates are to be based on 85 percent of ihe 5-year market 
price (excluding ihe high and low years) raihcr ihan ihe present 
75-85 percent. The Secretary has authority to impose addi- 
tional reductions. Butovcrall.loan rates under the 1990 fann 
legislation likely will be higher than if the loan rate formulas of 
iJte 1985 farm bill were continued. 

The 1990 farm legislation establishes a floor under the dairy 
price support at its cuirent level of $10.10 per hundredweight. 
The Secretary must i^ovide options — excluding herd buyouts 
and price support reductions below the established floor — to 
limit further growth in dairy purchases. 

The 1990 farm bill modifies the planting flexibility provisions 
of the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 and the Budget Reconcil- 
iation Act of 1989, Under the new Hcxibility provision, partici- 
pating producers may plant any crop, except fruits and 
vegetables, on up to 25 percent of their crop acreage base. If 
they choose to plant a crop other than their original program 
crop, they will be eligible for nonrecourse and marketing loans, 
but not deficiency payments. The flexibility option was 
amended by the budget reconciliation act. 

For sugar, the new farm bill includes program provisions that 
annually guarantee U.S. buyers at least L25 million short Ions 
(raw equivalent) of imported sugar. The new provision requires 
that marketing controls be imposed if USDA forecasts that the 
domestic supply of sugar woiild require imports of less than 
1.25 million tons. 

The new legislation provides for a price support i^ogram for 
199M995 crops of sugarcane and sugarbects through loans for 
raw cane and refined beet sugar at a minimum loan rate of 18 
cents a pound for raw sugar, the same as the 1985 farm bill 
Also, loan terms under the new program arc for 9 months 
instead of 6. Thcbcetsugar loan rate will be calculated on the 
basis of a 5-ycar relationship between producer returns fw sug- 
arbects and sugarcane, USDA had been using a 10-year basis. 

CRP and Export Programs Modified 

The legislation also modifies the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram (CRP) and numcrou.s export programs. The CRP will 
now be part of a larger program, the Agricultural Resources 
Conservation Program (ARC). Also included in the ARC are a 
new Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP), a Water Quality Incen- 
tive Program, and an Environmental Easement Program. These 
are designed to protect highly ^odible lands, wetlands, other 
environmentally sensitive lands, and improve water quality. 
The CRP and the WRP together make up the Environmental 
Conservation Acreage Reserve Program (ECARP). 

The Food for Peace Program (PX. 480) was changed to specify 
the responsibilities of USDA and the Agency for International 
DevclopmcnL USDA will be responsible for Title I, the conces- 
sional sales program, while AID will be responsible for Titles 11 
and HI, the food aid programs funded through federal grants. It 
also prioritizes least-developed countries so P.L. 480 commodi- 
ties will go to areas where assistance is most needed. 
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The Export Enhancement Program (EH*) will continue to 
counter unfair trade practices and to make U.S. agricultural 
commodities competitive. A goal of 25 percent of EEP funds 
to assist sales of high-value commodities was established. 

And the Targeted Export Assistance Program's name was 
changed to the Martet Promotion Program (MP). The MP now 
facilitates general export promotions; priority is to be given 
where unfair trade practices are cited. It is broader than the 

TEA. 

Ag Spending Cut 
Over $13 Billion 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 (H.R. 5835) 
amended the 1990 farm bill even before the bill became law. It 
reduces agricultural spending more than $13 billion from the 
projected cost of the 5-year farm bill of about $54 billion in sev- 
eral ways. Assc&smcnis will be imposed on sugar, honey, pea- 
nuts, wool and mohair, and tobacco. And a loan origination fee 
will be imposed on oilseeds, and milk producers could receive a 
reduction in price. 

In addition, deficiency payments on 15 percent of base acres 
will be eliminated. However, those acres can be Hexed (normal 
flex acres). Thus, a producer with a crop acreage base of 100 
acres and a 10-pcrccnt ARP would now receive deficiency pay- 
menis on a maximum of 75 acres. 

This also affects acres eligible for payments under the 0/92 and 
50/92 programs. Producers still have the option to flex another 
10 percent of their crop acreage base, but will not receive defi- 
ciency paymcnis on the flexed acres (called optional flex acres). 

For 1991^93, wheal, feed grain, and rice deficiency payments 
will continue to be computed using the average market price for 
the first 5 months of the commodity's marketing years. But for 
1994-95, payments for wheat and feed grains will be computed 
using the lesser of the average price for the entire marketing 
year or the 5-monih price plus 10 cents for wheat or plus 7 
cents for com. Deficiency payments for rice will be calculated 
usirig the lesser of the calendar year price or a 5- month price 
plus an additional amount that is fair and reasonable in relation 
to wheat and feed grains. 

Because winter wheat farmers had already planted their 1991 
crop before the legislation passed, they have the opiiOT of not 
collecting dcnciency paymenis on the new normal Hex acres, or 
having their deficiency paymenis calculated using the lesser of 
the 12-month average price or the 5-monih average price plus 
10 cents, as opposed to the 1985 bill's 5-monih average. 

The reconciliation bill also requires the com ARP for 1991 to 
be at least 7.5 percent of base acres. And it specifies minimum 
ARP's for the 1992-95 crops. However, these will depend on 
ending stocks and stocks relative to use. 
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The reconciliation act requires a marketing assessmenton sugar 
for the 1991-95 crops. Processors of sugarcane and sugarbeeis 
shall itmit to the CCC a nonrefundable marketing assessment 
of 0.18 cents a pound for raw cane sugar and 0.193 cents a 
pound fof refined beet sugar. Only iniUal processors are eligi- 
ble to place sugar under loan with the CCC. 

Budget Act 

Contains ''GATT Trigger"' 

The act also contains a "GATT Trigger" in the event an f^gree- 
ment on agricuhural trade rtfonn is not reached during the Uru- 
guay Round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GAIT)* The trigger authorizes changes in domestic picc and 
income supports, as well as export [m)grams, if world agricul- 
tural trade is not liberalized. 

The Secretary would have to offer $1 billion in additional 
export subsidies and adopt a marketing loan for wheat and feed 
grains, allowing producers to repay their loans at the world mar- 
ket price. In addition, the Secretary could waive the minimum 
ARP levels for any of the 1993-95 crops of wheat, feed grains, 
upland cotton, or rice. 

But, this authority would be terminated if the Pttsident certified 
that an agreement was not reached because the "fast-track'* 
authority was not available. Fasi-track authority means Con- 
gress must accept or reject the negotiated treaty as a whole with 
no option to amend. 



Also, if agricultural trade reform has not been implemented by 
the U.S. by June 30. 1993, the Secretary could waive all or part 

of the requirements of the reconciliation bill requiring reduc- 
tions in agricultural spending. 

Other agriculture bud^t savings provisions included in the bud- 
get reconciliation are: shifting a substantial portion of FmHA 
farm loans from direct to guaranteed loans; r^ucing Rural Elec- 
trification Administration electric and telephone loans by 25 
percent; and imposing user fees for quarantine and inspection 
services provided to international passengers arriving on com- 
mercial aircraft or vessels. 

Congress also passed an appropriations hill (H.R. 5268), provid- 
ing S52.2 billion for agriculture and related agencies for fiscal 
1991. The final bill preserves the crop insurarKie program for 
1991 with full funding. Crop insurance was to be phased out in 
the House version. 

This program allows USDA to continue offering farmers insur- 
ance policies against crop losses. USDA is to alter the program 
so that premiums paid by farmers are more in line with their 
risk of loss. These changes will raise premiums in certain 
regions and for certain crops, but not all areas/crops will experi- 
ence an increase. The bill also caps the Export Enhancement 
Program at $425 million for fiscal 1991 and the new MP pro- 
gram at $ 1 75 million. [Lori Lynch and Susan Pollack (202) 
219-0689.} ^ 
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PROVISIONS 



DAIRY (Title 

Pnoc Support is presided 
through gcTVemment 
purchases of butter^ cheese^ 
and nonfat dry milk. 



Iflvcntafy Managdncnl 



WOOL und MOIIAIR 
(Title II) 

Price Support loans are 
established m terms of 
pulled wool's value to shorn 
wool. Loans for mohair are 
set so thai apprtBCimaiely 
the same percentage of 
parity is guaranteed as for 
shorn wool. 

Payment Limitatinns 



1985 FARM BILL (1986/87- 
1990/91 crop years) 



Supports were reduced from $11.60 per cwt in 
1985 toSllJO in 1987. Beginning in 198S, 
suppon was niscd by SO cents per cwt per year 
if CCC purchase* wcrr Jess than 2.5 billion 
pounds annually. ]f CCC purchases were more 
than 5 billion poitnds. support could have fallen 
50 cents a year. 



Under ihc whole-herd buyoui, program 
producers (on a bid basis) could have taken 
entire herds out of production for 5 years. 
USDA was required to offer this for 1986 and 
had the discreiion to offer it for 1988-90. 



Cbnlinued the National Wool Act of 1954. 
Producer incentive payments were the difference 
between the Incentive price (based on parity) 
and the price received t^ the producer 



Payments were exempt from limitations. 




1990 FARM BILL (1991/92- 
1995/96 crop years) 



Sets a $10.10 per cwt minimum suppon price for mUk 
containing 3.67% milltfat. IT CCC purchases arc projected 
lo CTcced 5 billion pounds, the Secretary may reduce 
suppon 25-50 ocnta per year but not ttclow $10.10 per cwi; 
if below 3J billion pounds, may increase luppon by 25 
cents; to lake effect Jan. 1 each year. Reduces prices pahJ 
for dftiry by 5 cents per cwi in 1991, and 11^ cents for 
1992-95. Producers who do not increase milk prodiictton 
tmm t y*>ar eahier will receive t refund of the reduction. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must reoommL^nd milk 
maritcting ftdjusimcnt programs. If purchase* accod 7 
billion pounds milk equivalent, total milk solids basis, the 
Secretary shall reduce the price reocEved by producers. 



Continues 1985 farm legislation. Establishes ao 
assessment of \% on incentive payments. 



Establishes payment Itmii^ a person may receh-r under this 
program at $200,000 for the 1991 marketing year, 
decreasinge»chycano$l25,000iDl9M. The payment 
llmll applies to wool and motialr as separate commodities. 
Wool and mohair payments do not count against payment 
limlu for other commodities. 



Tr^ 
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PROVISIONS 

mi EAT and FEED 
GRAINS (Til lesHI 
and IV} 

Price Support is provided 
to pmgram panicjpantt 
through direct purchases 
and nonrecourse loans on 
program crops. 



1985 FARM BILL 



1990 FARM BILL 



Basic (statutory) loan rales were jjei at 75-S3^ 
of a S.year moving average of markei price*, 
dropping the high and low ycar^. H<jwcver, an 
annual basic loan rate couJd not have been set 
iowcr than 95% of its year-earlier value. 

Adjusted (Flndiey) loan rates ODuld have been 
se( as much as 20% beFow the basic k>an rate at 
ihc Secretary's diicreiion. 



1 



Sels loan nto it 83% of ■ 5-year movinf ivcragc of 
market pncc^ Gtcluding high and low yean The basic 
loan mie may not be Jcs» Iban 95% o( ihe ycar-eariier 
value: Pot Ihc ftdju^icd ntc, innual noncumuUtlve 
ducrrlionary rcduclK>ns of up lo 10% based on an endil^ 
stocki-to-uv: formula ire aUowcd, 



por wheat: 



For corn: 



Slocks/use 

30% or more 
between 15-30% 
less than 15% 

Stocks/use 

25% or more 

between !2.5-25% 
less than 12J% 



Adjustment 

up (o -10% 

up to -5% 
0% 

Adjustment 

up lo -10% 
up to '5% 

0% 



Sets the minimum basic loan me Tor wheal it $Z44 a 
bushel for com ■! $1.76. unlcM Ihc&c exceed 80% of the 
5-year average martci pnce dcierminatton. The Secretary 
has the discretion to reduce kian nto t^ 3n addTtional 
10%. MarkcLing loans arc permitted at ihe Secreiary'i 
discretion. 



looooie Support is pm- 

vided through deficiency 
paymcnii ihat irc made 
when averse market prices 
fall below the target price. 



Acreage RoduclioQ 
PmgrMM (ARP») and paid 

land drvcnions (PLD^ii) 
rcitrict the acreage that 
panicipanU can plant to 
■ny one pmgram crop. Set- 
aside programs differ in 
that ■ certain portion of a 
lum'i normal acreage Is 
idled and any of ■ group of 
crop* can be planted on ihe 
remaining acreage. 



Minimum target prices were reduced for wheat 
from $4.3S per bushel in 1986 lo $4j00 in 1990, 
and for com from $3.03 to S2.75. 

Deficiency payments were calculated by 
multiplying a paymeni rate time* a [HOgram 
payment yield limes the number of acres eligible 
for payments. 



Program payment yields for 1986-90 were 

calculated as ihe average of farm program 
payment yields for the 1981^ cropyear^ 
excluding the highest and lowest years, 

PLD, sei-aside programs, and unpaid ARP's 
were authorized. 

An ARP was used for each major program crop 
each year that ihc progratns were in effect, 
ARP\ require pcx>gram participttnli to reduce 
plan lings by ■ spccifhcd ponion of their planted 
acreage. ARP's also require panicipants to 
maintain their reduced acreage in conserving 
uses. 



Minimum target prices are frozen for wheat at $4.00 per 
bushel, com at $2.75, oaU at S1.45, sorghum ai S2.61, and 
barley at $2-36. 

Barify deficiency payments will be based on ihe average 
market price for feed barley, instead of all barley. 

por Ihc 1991-93 crop yean. dcr»ciency paymenU will be 
based on 5-month average market pncei Fdr 19^-95, 
ihcy will be based on the loicr of the 12.month price or 
the 5-roonth price plus 10 cenU for wheat (plus 7 ecnU for 
com). 

Payment yields for program crops will eoniinue to be 
frozeiL 



AR^i and PLD's are authorized. ARP levels will be 
dctcnnined by ihe ratios of ending itocki to total use. 
The ARP for 1991 wheat is mandated it not less than 
15%. and for 1991 com at not less than 7.5%. 



For wheat: 



Stocks/use 

more than 40% 
40% or less 



ARP 

10-20% 
015% 
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1985 FARM BILL 



1990 FARM BILL 



For com^ 



more than 25% 
25% or \csA 



ARP 

10-20% 
0-U3% 



ARPlt can be aci separately for each of iht feed grain*, A 
zero ARF for cmU b mandarcd Tor ill 5 ycare, 

Authorizeii mal pmgr^m in which producers in 15 
counties ID t^ch of two slates can meet ARP re£]uiremenu 
by limiling marketings niihcr lh«n idling acre*. (Required 
for 1992 or 1993 crops.) 




CtW Program is an 
optional acreage diversion 
in which produceis dcvoie 
all or a portion of their 
permitted acrea in excess of 
8% of required acreage to 
conserving u&es and can 
receive deficiency paymenis 
on a portion of these acres^ 



The maximum acreage for payment was the 
difference between ihc acreage planted to 
program crops and 92% of permitted acreage. 
Payment rate exceeded or equaled ihe projected 
defidency payment rate. 0/92 payment* on acres 
planted to approved nonprogram crops were 
subject to the Secretary's discretion. 



Similar to 1985 farm legislation except <V92 payment 
acreage will be limited to not more than 92% of permitted 
acreage minus normal net acres. Planiinf of minor 
oflsctdi will be aliowcd. Producers have ihc option of 
receiving dcHciency payments or oiLiccd losos, but not 
both. Payment will be it least equal to the projected 
deficiency payment rate; 



OoM GOmplianoe 
requires that a farmer 

participating in a program 
for one crop must also meet 
the program provisions for 
other major program crop« 
that the farmer grow*. 

COTTON and RICE 
(Titles V and VI) 

Price Support 



The Secretary had the discreiion to require cross 
compliance. 



Support 



The basic loan rate for cotton was let at the 
lesser of 85% of the 5 -year average spot market 
prkc, dropping hig^ and lew years, or 90% of 
the average adjusted price for a 13 week period 
of the 5 lowest priced cotton gronvths quoted in 
Northern Europe. 

For rice* the basic loan rate was set at 85% of 
ihe 5-year average producer price, dropping the 
high and low yean. Rates could not have been 
reduced more than 5% from the ycar-carlier 
value. Set minimum loan rates of 50 cents per 
pound for cotton and S650 per cwt for rice. 

Mandatory marketing loans allowed loan 
repaymenu at the lower of the prevailing world 
market price or the announced loan rate. 

Minimum target prices were reduced for ooiion 
from 81 centt per pound in 1965 to 72-9 cents in 
1990* and for rice, from Sll.90 per cwt to 
SlO.71. Deficiency payments were calculated 
using a IZ-month average price for coilon, and a 
5 month average for rice. 



Cross compliance cannot be imposed. Producers cannot 
build base if they are difibhc U> receive deficiency 
payments for any crop on their fami^ 



Similar to 1985 farm legislation. Continues the minimum 
rates of 50 cents per pound for OJtton and S6.50pcrcwt 
for rice. 



Marketing loans continue to be mandatory for cotton and 
rice. Producers can repay loans ai the lower of the 
prc\ailing worid price or the announced loan rite. 

Target prices are frozen for five ye^n it 719 ocnu per 
pound for cotton and $10.71 per cwi for rice. 

Calculation* Of deficiency paymcnii will remain the same 
for cotton, Pa>Tncnis will be calculated usmg i S-month 
average price for rice for 1991-93 and m 12 month 
calendar year average price for 1994-95. 
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PROVISIONS 

Progmn 



1985 FARM BILL 

Maximum ARP for cotton wa» set at 25%; for 
rice at 35%, 

The Secretary was encouraged to operate 

programs Like a voluntary PLD to maintain 
ending stocks at 4 milJioti bales For cotton and 
30 million cwt for rice. 



1990 FARM BILL 

Maximum ARP for cotton i& set at 25%; Tor rioc at 35%. 
A zero ARP is permitted. 

The Secrctaty ii encouraged to operate an ARP and 

program* hke » voluntary PLD to achieve an ending 
siockiAiic mtio of 30% for coilon and 16.5-20% for rice. 

For cotton, if the Secrctaiy projects a carryover of more 
than ft million balcsr he must offer a PLD with a payment 
rale of not less than 35 cents per pound. 



5(V^ Program is a 

voLuntaty program whereby 
cotton and rice produocn 
plant at least 50% of a 
crop'» pennitted acreage 
and designate ai leait ft% in 
cxceta of required 
conserving use to 
conserving use (CU). 



Deficiency payments were not rccctved on 8% of 
CU acrca. I lowevcr, on the remaining CU acres, 
produocn could receive deficiency payments. 
Production of alicrriatlve nonprogiam crops was 
permitted at ihe discretioti of the Secretaty, but 
producen had to forego any 50/E>2 payments on 
those acres. 



Is similar to 1985 farm legisUtk>n cuxpi the deficiency 
payment for 5W2 acreage cannot be Ic^s. than the 
projected deficiency payment rite. Paymeni acreage ts 
limited to not more than 92% Of permitted acreage minus 
normal flex acres. 



OILSEEDS (Til le 

Price Support 



For soybeans, the basic Joan rate was set at 
S5.02 per bushel in 1986^. For 198S-90, the 
loan rate equaled 75% of a 5-year moving 
average of farm prices, dropping the high and 
low years. The maximum drop from the 
previous year was 5% and S4.50 was the 
minimum loan rate. 



For the fiT^l time, includes mandated suppon for minor 
oiUecdt -tiinfkMveT^, canola, rapeiced, safHower, flaxseed, 
mustard leed, and othen as deiermined by ihc Secrctaiy. 
EstaNiihcs for soybeans ■ markeltog loan rate of not less 
ihan S5.02 per bushel for 1991 -95 and for minor oil&eeds 
of not leu than ft.9 ecnts per pound. 

To cut administrative ooftts^ loan deficiency payments 
(based on the difference between ihe loan rate and the 
world price) will be available to producers who agree not 
to place their crop under loan. There will be a 2% loan 
origination fee on oilseeds. 



PEANUTS (TiUe 

vni) 

Price Support 



QqoU 



Created a two-t^ercd system that included 
"quota"" peanuta (primarily sold for domestic use) 
and "addilional" peanuts (mostly sold for cxpon). 
Quota peanuts were supponed at S631.47 per 
shon ton in 1990, Additional peanuts were 
supponed at SI 49.75 per short [oa 

A minimum quota was set at LI miHion tons. 
Each year's quota was set equal to esiimaied 
domestic disappearance. 



Suppon for 1991 >93 cmfs of quota peanuts will be based 
on the previous year's rate adjusted for production cost*. 
But the annual increase it not to mceed 5%. llic rate for 
additkma) peanuts will be established by the Secretary. 
Establishes an assessment fee of 1% of the loan rale. 



A minimum naiional quota will be «et at L35 million tons. 
The quota appropriated to each state will be equal to the 
percent allocated for 1990. 
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PROVISIONS 

SUGAR (Title IX) 
Pricje Support 



Matkcting AHouncnls 



1985 FARM BILL 



Sugarcane pric^were supported through 
noniTcouree loans al nol less Ihan 18 cents per 
pouiul for raw sugarcane. Sugarbeet loan rates 
were sei in relation to sugarcane rates. The 
Presideni was required lo use all available 
authority lo ensure that the program operated at 
no net cost to the government [mport quoias 
were the primary tool used. 

No provisions. 



1990 FARM BILL 



The kan rate will remain the same as under 1985 farm 
Icgisljik5i\. The no-net-OMt provisioni will continue . 
Assessment* of 1% of the loan rate will be placed on 
proccs*ed lUgar. 



1 



Mandalory domesiic marketing controli for sugarcane and 
sugarbccti will be triggered if USDA project* thai impons 
will fall bdour 1,25 million short tons, A 200,000'ton 
sugar<quJvalCDl limit on marketings U sci for crystalline 
fructose. 



HONEV (Title X) 
Price Suppon 



Payment UmiUtioo 



TTie loan rale could have dropped 5% per year 
during 1968^90, but not have been less than 75% 
of a moving average market pr^ce, dropping the 
high and low years. The Secretary could have 
Implemented a marketing loan. 



Budget Reconciliation Act of 1967 set a 
$250^000 maximum. 



The Inan rale will be *ei at 533 cent* per pound- The 
Secretary may implement a marteting loai^. To cut 
adminisintive coalv loan dcfjcicncy paN-menU (based on 
the difference between the loan rale and the world price) 
will be available to producer* who agree not to place Ibcir 
crop under loan. Establishes an asseismeni fee of 1% of 
the loan rate on al] honey ciiracied and marketed through 
handlers. 

Psyment limit will decrease fmm $200,000 in 1991 lo 
$125,000 in 1994 and subtequenl years. 



GENERAL 
PROVISIONS (Tllle 
XI) 

Afreage Bue aad TkU 



Farm acreage base equaled the sum of crop 
,acreage baACs. Included soybean and conserving 
use acres io 1987-90. Crop acreage base equaled 
the average of acres plaated aod considered 
planted during ihe pre%ious 5 ycarv For upland 
cotton and rice* base could no* cnxcd average 
planted and considered planted dunng the 
previous 2 years. In addition, for cotton and 
rice* any ycara with zero ptantinp in 1981-83 did 
not count. The Secretary could allow ofisetting 
adjustments of 10% in individual enop bases. 



Fami program payment yields for 1986^7 
equaled the average of farm program yields 
during 1981^5, excludmg high and low yean* 
The Secretary could have frozen paymcnl yields 
for 1988-90 or based yields on a 5-year moving 
average. 



For wheal and feed grains* ^he crop acreage base will be 
determined in the same way as under 1985 farm 
legislation. For upland coiton and rice producers, base for 
1991 crop (if the producer did not participate In the 19ft9 
or 1990 program) and 1992 (if did not participate in Ihe 
1990 or 1991 programs) uilt equal the average of acres 
planted and considered planted dttring the previous 5 
years, excluding years in which no coUon or rTce was 
planted, but not less than the average of the previou* 2 
years. Otherwise* for upland cotton and rice, bases will be 
set usmg the previous S-year average of planted and 
considered planted acreage. 



Payment yields are frozen at 1990 payment levels. 



J 
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Planlmg Fladbilily 



Payment Limitations 



Advance DeOdcocy and 
EHvcnioo Payments 



Fumcr-cnvDed Rctavc 
(FOR) 



1985 FARM BILL 

Far 1990, soybeans, sunflowers, or safnowcit 
cx>u]d \mfc been planicd on up lo 25% of 
pcrmitied prograni crop acreage wilhoul ihe loss 
of program ha&c acres- Also, approved 
nonprpgrBm crop» could have been pbnted on 
up to 20% of pcrmJttcd program crop acreage 
wilhoul the loss of base if: (I) at icasi 50% of 
pcnniticd acreage was planted to the program 
crop for harvesi, and (2) deficiency payments 
were not received on pennittcd acres that were 
maintained in conserving use (i^., 0^ and S0f92 
acres). Oats could have been substituted for 
other program crops without loss of crt^ 
acreage base histoiy. 



Set at SSO.OOO per person limit for deficiency 
and diversion payments; a Si 00,000 limit for 
disaster assistance; and a total limit of S250,000 
for annual program payments, resource 
adjustments, disaster payments under annual 
programs, any gain realized from repaying a loan 
tor a crop at less than the original loan level, 
and emergency compensation payments 
(Fmdley). Established a separate $50,000 limit 
for payments under the ConservaEton Reserve 
Program. 

Payments could have been in cash or in-kind. 
No more than 5096 of an advance payment could 
have been miade in-kind. The advance could not 
exceed 50% of [he esiimated total payment. 

If the wheat FDR >»fcre less than 300'minion 
bushels, the feed grain FOR were Jess than 450 
milMon bushels, and farm prices were less [han 
140% of tbc loan rate, ihc Secretary must have 
offered inoenth^s to encourage placements into 
the FDR. The wheal FDR could r>ot have 
exceeded 30% of total wheat use. The feed 
grain FOR could not have acceded 15% of 
total- use^ 



1990 FARM BILL 

Under Ihe flodbility optkni. crop acreage base is divided 
Inio three calcgones: ARP, permitted acreage (oa which 
program crop is planted and deficiency paymcnii may be 
paid), and flciJWc acreage. For ]990 farm hill, producers 
can plant up to 25% of crop acreage base to any 
commodity, excrpi fniJts and vegetables, on flexible acres. 
If an iltcmativc crop is planted on this acreage, it wjU be 
eligible for iKHirecourse and martcting loans but not 
deficiency payments. 

A producer will not receive deficiency payments on ARP 
acres nor oa 15 percent of crop base, regardless of the 
crop planted, [fi farmer pUnis another crop on up to an 
additional 10 percent of base, ihe farmer will not receive 

deficiency pa>tncn1s on those acres, but will preserve base 
hjsiofV' 

Sets a S5O.00O per peraon licoit for deficiency and 
diver^bn payments; S75,000 for markelinf loan gains, loan 
dcfideni:^, and Findley payments; ind an overall liniii of 
S25O,000. Whh the 3-entiiy rule siill applicable, cen^jn 
individuals could receive as much m S2SO,000 in total 
payments. Conservation Reserve Program, wool and 
mohair, and honey program payments have separate limits. 



Win be the sjioic as under 1985 farm legislation. Special 
repayment proaision for 1983-89 merpayments will be 
establuhed for those affected by natural disasters and who 
must refund at Icasi Sl^OO. 

The Secretary will have authority to altaw entry into FoR 
only if (I) the profccied *hcat ending siocks/u»e ratio 
exceeds 37%, or for corn's csuxcds 22J%; or (2) the 
market pncc for wheal or com is less [han 120% of the 
loan rate. If both conditions are met. Secretary must 
permit entry mio FOIL Storage fuh«(idies will stop v^hen 
prices arc 95 percent of targeu Interest payments may be 
hevied when prices reach 105% of target. 



STATE and PRIVATE 
FORESTRY (Title 
XII} 



No provisions. 



Will expand USDA's authority to provide oost/share 
asjiistance lo itatcs, estaNish prngrams to protect and 
improve foTTM lands* encourage urban foresiry activities, 
^nd create a foundation to promote tree planting. 



FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
and MARKETING 
(TiUe XIII) 



No provisions. 



Grade standards will be evaluated for their effects on 
pesticide use. A fee-supported National Accreditation 
Program will accredit labs for residue testing. A 2 year 
pilot program to label producii by country of origin will 
be required. Specific imponcd commodities will have to 
compiy with domestic marketing order rcguliilions. 
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PROVISIONS 

CONSEUVATION 
(Title XIV) 

Sodbuslcr provisions 
protect highly c rod ible land 
by denying program 
benefits to producers not 
using conservation 
practices. 



Swampbustcr provisions 
promote wcilatid 
conservation. 



1985 FARM BILL 



Required producers to place highly erodible land 
under approved conservation plans as a 
condition for reccivmg program benerita. 
Failure to comply meant the loss, of eligibility for 
programs benefits^ 



Wetland conservation provisions denied program 

benefits lo anyone who planted an agricultural 
commodity on wetlands converted after 
December 25, 1985. 

Violations occurred when the crop was actually 
planted on a convened wetland^ 



1990 FARM BILL 



The list of prx>gram benefits lost for sodbusier violations 
will be cxpandedi. 

Graduated sarvctioiut of S500 S5,000 w^ll be possible for 
inadvertent violations of ■ compliance plan or planting 
without ■ plan if no more than one violation has occurred 
in thclasi 5 yea re 

The Llsi of prt>jram benefits loat for iwamphuiter 
violations will be Gtpanded, Violation will occur *hcn 
wetland is drainedl On-site rcvlews will be required before 
imposing penalties^ 

Graduated sanctions of $75MlO.OOO will be po«iMe for 
inadvcnrnily drained wetlands d a producer agrees to 
restore the wetland and hai not violaicd the prohibition on 
draining wetlands in the previous 10 yeai», PrwJucere wll 
be exempt from low of farm-program beiKnts if the 
drainage hai a miiiim;il effect or the producer has restored 
another wetland to Its natural state. 



Tcsticide rooorxUccpmg 



No provisions. 



Pesticide applicator* and famicre will have to maintain 
Ttconh on (he use of rcsihctcd-use pcsiieidcs. They will 
have to keep the records for 2 yeare. and make ihcm 
available to government agenek* dealing with pcsiicidcs 



Agricultural Resources 
GonscrvatioD Prpgram 
(ARC); Conservation 

r Pioeram (CRP) 



Established a reserve of up to 45 million acres of 
highly erodible land. Under the CRP» USDA 
paid rent to landowners and Earm operators for 
taking highly erodible land out of production for 
10 years. Producers submitted bids to enroll 
land and received annual rental payments. 



A new pixigram. the ARC, will be formed which contains 
thr existing CRP, a new Wetland* Reserve Program 
(WRP), .1 new Wat«r Quali^ Incentives Program (WQIP), 
and a new Environmental Easement Program The newly 
estaWLjhed Environmental Conservation Acreage Reserve 
Program (ECARP) iiKludes both the CRP and WRP. 

ECARP enrollment will be set at not lest than 40 million 
acrci or moce than 45 million acres by 1995. 
Environmentally sensitive landa. ihelierbclts, windbreaks^ 
and marginal pasiure land on which trees have been 
planted will all be eligiblr 

Under the voluntary WRP, producer will be able to enroll 
up to 1 million acres of weibnds into paid easements of 
30 years or longer. Prionty will be givrn to enrolling 
weiUmli that enhance wildlife habiui. 

Under the WQlP, producen can enroll up to 10 million 
acTtt. Farmers who work with USDA lo develop and 
implement plans to reduce water pollution can recefvc 
incentjvc payment* of $3*500 a year and up to Sl,500 ^ 
coat sharing^ Producers who improve wildlife habtiat may 
receive up to $1,500 more in cost sharing. 
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1985 FARM BILL 



1990 FARM BILL 



[Dtfgralcd Farm 
Mana^mcDl Program 
(IFMP) 



No provisions 



The EnvironracnLil Easement Program will cfuurr long- 
term proicclk>n of environ men I ally sensitive Unch through 
ca&<mcnt igrecmcntL The program wiil &h:ire up lo 100% 
of the coits to cany out conscrvaiion mea^unea. 

This program ii designed to auist producen in adopting 
roourcc-conifrving dOp rotations by protecting 
panieipaotft' base acreage, payment yieids, and program 
payments. The program has an eitabiishcd goal of 
enrolling 3 to 5 million acres over a ^-year period. 



AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE (Title XV) 

PJL 480 provider overseas 
commodity assistance 
through concessional sales 
and donations oT food to 
developing ooumr^es. Also 
aims to cqwnd longer term 
commercial demand for 
U.S. agricuhural products. 



Title t tncluded concessional sales tied to self- 
help economic development conditions in 
recipient countries. Title 11 w<is a food donation 
program. Title II donations were distributed 
through private voluntary orj^nizations, the 
World Food Program^ and recipient 
governments. Title 111 allowed forgiveness of 
Title \ debt. 



Title I Includes govern me nt -I o- government concessional 
sales and oontJiini shorter maximum repayment lerms^ 
Tttk I ofTcn debt relief ind will be implemented by 
USDA. Title II includes emergency and private assistance 
donationi and inereaKs the minimum tonnage 
requirements by 25.000 metric tons per year* Title II will 
be implemented by the Agency for International 
Development (AID) 

Will give the President the authority to reduce P,L. 4S0 
Tttk I debt repaymenL 

A new Title HI Food far Devetopment program is created. 
Title III includes government -to -government grants for 
least developed countries and will be implemented by 
AID. 



Food for Progress and Farmer-to-Farmer programs ait 
reauthorized. 



Ckrgo Prefefenoc requires 
ocports of govern men I - 
owned commodities or 
products shipped under 
govern me nt -fi nanced 
arrangements to be carried 
on U.S. -flag vessels. 



Did not apply to any commercial etport activitici 
of the Secretary or CCC including exports under 
blended credit, short-term export credit sales, or 
barter agreements. Did not apply to P.L. 416 
and 4S0 concessional sales which Instead 
required 75% of their total shipments to be 
carried on U.S. flag vessels. 



EttJibliihcs the Enterprise for the Americas Facility within j 
the Thiasury E>epartment to improve Latin American and ' 
Caribbean economies and environments, 

Creaics • new megory of American Great Lafcei vcisels 
that will be C3(cmpt from certain ratncMoni provided they 
operaie only on the Great Litcs during the Gmi Likes 
•hipping season Requires the CCC lo make port 
allocations, baicd on lowest landed coal, for 5Q% of ^ 

bagged, proccucd, or fortified commodilics shipped under "^ 
P,U 480s Title IL 



Export Prog^uM 



Authorized GSM-103 which included 
intermediate credit (300 yean) for sale of CCC 
and private stocks to develop, expands and 
maintain fonign mirkets for long-term 
commercial sale of agricultural products. 
Authorized GSM-102 ^^hjch included short-term 
export credit guarantees lo expand commercial 
exports with deferred payment up to 36 months. 



The CCC will guarantee only U.S, agricultural 
commodities under GSM*102and GSM'103 programs. 
The CCC wtll make at least $5 billion annually available 
for GSM-102 guarantees and at least S500 million annually 
for GSM -103- 
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PROVISIONS 



RESEARCH (Title 
XVI) 

Exi&img Proframs 



SusUioabfe A^ncultiin: 



A^noiltural Rcscanji 
CoauDCraali^tiOD Center 



Water QiuUly, 
A^icultuni Wcatlier, 
EnvinHUDditAl Quality, 
Fbod Safety, and Gktbal 
Change RcMardi 



FOOD STAMPS and 
RELATED CTltle 
XVII) 



1985 FARM BILL 

The Targeied Bcport Assistance Prograni was 
established to offset adverse effects on producers 
of unfair trade praetioes. 



The Bcport Enhancement Program was 
esLablishcd to expand expels and offset unfair 
trading practices of other nations by effectively 
lowering ejtpori prices through release of CCC- 
owncd stocks to U.S. exporters who had verified 
eicport sales- 



Competitive research grants were authorized at 
S70 million per year for 1986-90- 



"No provision s- 



No provisions. 



No provisioTts, 



Food St;imp program aided qualified tow income 
households with food purchases. To be eligible 
for food stamps, an individual could have no 
more than S2,000 in assets, Pibi electronic 
benefit transfer pmjects were conducted. 
Homeless could use food stamps in soup 
kitchens and restaurants- 



1990 FARM BILL 

Renames Ibc Targeted Expon Assistance Program the 
Maricet PromotK>n Program- Will expand new pmgram lo 
facilitate general Gqnrt promotion *ctiviifes on ■ cwl- 
share bavu. Gives priority to martcts where unfair trade 
practice* ire ciltti Fof fiscal 1991, maximum funding i* 
set at S175 million. 

For fiscal 1991. the maximum funding for the Export 
Enhancement Program Is *ei at S425 million- Encourages 
the Secretary to csl^iWish an objective of 25% of EEP 
funds for export of high-value commodities. 



Reauthorizes grant programs for five yean and increases 
authorization for competitive research grants from S70 
million to S500 million by 1995. 

Authorizes S400 million over 5 yean for research into 
reducing the use of agricultural chemicals, training 
oaension agenis. preparing i>cw technical guides, and 
setting up a federal staie maiching grant program. 

An Applied Agricultural Research Commercial nation 
Center will be established to assist rcsc;irch, development^ 
■nd commercialization of new nonfood products from 
agricultural commodities through granU, loans, and 
interest subsidy payments- 
Water quality research and education programs are 
created. Eitiblishes the Office of Agricultural Weather 
within USDA> The Office of Environmental Quality will 
be created to evaluate the efTccU of agriculture programs 
on the environment A grant program will be csiabliihed 
for research on food safely lopici. Wdl evaluate the effect 
of global climate change on agnculiure and forcstiy. 

Reauthorizes the Food Stamp program for 5 years with 
simplified rules. Additional penaliics for fraud and misuse 
of food coupons will be imposed- Electronic benefit 
transfer (EBT) program ts encouragcdl Authority lo use 
food sL;)mpa in soup kitchens and restaurants Es extended 
permanently* 



Commodity Ditlribution 
Piogruna include programs 
like the Commodity 

Supplemental Food 
Programs (CSFP). 



Commodity distribution programs gave surplus 
government ^owned food to needy individuals, 
charitable institutions, American Indians, and the 
elderly. 



Reauthorizes CSFP and other programs- 



Tcmporay Emergency 
Food Assistance Program 
(TEFAP) 



TEFAP continued^ 



The Emergency Food Assisiance Program (TEFAP) i> 
reauthorized and is no longer temporary, Purchaie 
'*r^uiremenu'' have changed to purchase "authorizations'' 
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CREDIT (Title XVm) 

FknDcn 1 iomc 
AdminiMration (FmllA) i$ 

also Itncwn as the farra 
lender of last rmon. 



1985 FARM BILL 



The Secret3ty could make or guarantee real 
estate loans, opcniing loans, and emergency 
loans to individuals whose priniaty business is 
farming and ranching. The loatts were targeted 
to family-sized farmers who were unable lo 
obtain suFTicienl credit elsewhere on reasonable 
terms. 

Real estate loans were noL to exceed $300,000; 
dincci loans $200,000; operating loans, $400,000 
for guaranteed loans or, $200,000 for direct 
loans: and emergency loans were not to exceed 
$500,000. 

Interest rates for eredii program loans were 
subsidized^ 




1990 FARM BILL 



The amount of time FmHA may hold farm properly in 
inventory befoA offering il for sale ii shoncncd from 3 
years to I. Beginning farmers will be extended ihe right of 
fir^t refusal and are included among those rcccrving sale 
preference, L^ewe-back/buy-back privikgc* vbill be 
eliminalcd on acquired rtonfarm properties. Jl 



Lifetime cip of $300,000 will be impoicd on wnie-downs 
and write^fs Boimw^rs will be limited to a single write- 
dofWD on kians made after JaiL 6, 1988. 
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Tile mieresi rite subsidy vpIII be increased on certain 
guar^nieed loans io 4%. Direct loan funds will be 
gradually shifted to guaranteed loians over the next 5 years. 



Fum CrodJtS^itdD 
(FCS) it » combination of 
cooperatively owned 
financial In&tilulions that 
finance farm atid farm- 
related mongages and 
operating loans. FCS 
institutions specialize in 
making EarmLand loans and 
operating credit, or loans to 
farmer-owned supply, 
marketingi ind processing 
cooperative. They rely on 
the bond ntarket as. their 
source of funds. 



The Farm Credit Act of 1987 provided for 
financial assistance for financially vulnerable 
FCS insiilutions^ protected ousting borrower 
stock, provided federal matching funds for state 
farm loan mediation programs, and established a 
secondary market for fann real estate loans- 
Fanner Mac, 



FCS will be allowed to octend credit to farmers who use 
any portion of their on farm production in prxKctsing or 
marketing tn agricultuni producL This type of loan will 
be Itmiied lo 15% of • district bank's outstanding loans. 

Farmer Mac will be allowed to pool FmHA -guanin toed 
loans. 



AGRICULTURAL 
PROMOTIONS (TiUc 
XIX) 



GRAIN QUAtrry 

(Tltic XX) 



ORGANIC FOOD 
STANDARDS (Title 
XXI) 



CROP INSURANCE 
And DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE (Tirle 
XXII) 



Established assessment -funded research and 
promotion programs for beef, pork^ and 
watermelons. 



OfHcial siandfirds and grades for grain qualiry 
existed^ bui the 1985 farm bill did noi establish 
them. 



No provisions. 



Federally subsidized crop ins^urancc was 
authorized for most crr>ps that were gvcMti 
oommereiatly in a panicubr region. Currently, 
crop insurance is available for a wide variety of 
crops, but is not ahvays available in each locality 
a crop is grown 



Assesamcn I -funded research and promotion programs arc 
authorized for soyttcans, pecans, mushrooms, and limes. 
Producer rcfunds will be eliminated for cotton and potato 
orders Assessments will be extended to imports (except 
soybeans). A generic Quid mtlk promotion will be funded 
by proceiiors If a referendum is apprf^cd. 



Quality standards must be idcorporatcd into grain 
standards. Will require idling com for aflatoxin 
contamination before exporting. 



Establishes naiion3l standards for organic foods, USDA 
will have to set regulations for production, maieriats, 
handling* and testing of products labelled organic. 




Will make changes to improve actuarial soundness of 
custing crop kuurnnce program, including pirr^idtng for 
prrnUuin rale Increases of up to 20% per year and 
opponunTiiei for developing innovative policy coverage, 
such as insurance based on area losses. 



I 
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Special Articles 



PROVISIONS 



RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Title XXIll) 

The Secretary of 
Agriculture '\s reaponsJblc 
for coordinating most rural 
development programs. 

PiloC ProgFUiift 



W«lcr/WMte F^UkdiQg 



GLOBAL CUMATE 
CHANGE (Title 
XXIV) 



OTHER RELATED 
PROVISIONS (Title 
XXV) 



1985 FARM BILL 

\t federal crop insurance was not availabk to 
program crop producers under ihe Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, disaster assistance payincnts were 
mandated for prevented piantings and reduced 
yields. The Secretary eouJd also make these 
paymenti available to producent who purchased 
insurance if losses created an economic 
emergency, additional economic assistance was 
needed to alleviate the economic emergency, and 
federal crop insurance payments and other 
federal assistance were insuffLCient to relieve the 
emergency. 

The Secretary could have provided Itvestock 
producers assistance if natural disaster affected 
feed supplies. 

Disaster Assistance Acts of 1988 and 1989 
contained separate laws to provide assistance to 
producere affected by natural disaster for 1988- 
89 crops. 

No provisions. 



No provisions. 

No provisions. 
No provisions. 



No provisions. 



No provisions. 



1990 FARM BILU 



Will continue prevented planting and reduced yick 
disaster payments If crop insurance w not available. 




A new Rural Development Agency (RDA) will be ict up 

within 6 monihs of cnsctmcni. FmHA'^ drviiioni that 
handle water, sew-t:r, other community facilities, and 
busincu and indu^tnal loan or grant programs will be 
moved under the new ROA. Other mral development 
activtiics will move under the RDA at the Secretary"* 
diicficlton. 



Fivc-ycar pilot Hate panels will set prioiitics for funding 
ipplicatlons. Pilot revolving fundi will be kcI up by sliics 
with pnvate tender pankHpalion. 

Rural schoolt. hoApUliH and clinics will be linlted to urban 
institutes to rrccrvc state-of-lbe-^an instruction by TV* 

Authorizes the Fann Credit System Banks for 
Coope^al^c* and Rural Electric Cooperativci to Hnance 
ruril water and icwer loan*. Auihodzo Rural Electric 
Cooperatives to make rural husinesi development Uians on 
a deferred-payment basis. Funding aps for loans will be 
removed- 

nitabli^hcs a program to assess the effccti of global 
dimate change on agriculture and fomiry. Dirccis the 
Forest Service to ctublish an ofHce to ooordinaic its 
iittcrn:ilkyul forestry acltviilci and v^ill esiabhsh research 
Institutes to promote tropical forest pfolccliott. 

Directs USDA to provide outreach and technical 
assistance to encourage and assUi uiclally disadvantaged 
farmers and ranchers to own and operate fa nns and 
ranches and panidpatc in agricuilural programfi. 
Operating fund* of FmHA will be targeted for ihcm 

Also includes pel protection to prevent ihefl; pseudorab*cs 
eradication study; collection of ftcs for kispeciion services^ 
crop related reporu; and study of transponation of 
fertiUzei^ and agHcullural chemicals to farmers. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table K— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



1M0 



199C 



I9d1 



^ by 

pr(XKi 



ucte 



11 


AnnuiU 


II 


III 


IV F 


Annuaf F 


JF 


MF 


Annual F 


148 
156 

140 


147 

too 

134 


152 

172 
131 


150 
173 
126 


144 

161 
121 


150 

170 
128 


— 


— 


^ 


1fl7 
177 


165 
177 


109 
183 


170 
1B4 


— 


160 
187 


— 


— 


— 


157 
81 

7t 


150 
64 

75 


179 
91 
88 


177 
88 
89 


161 
90 
71 


168-172 
88-91 

70-62 


T 


— 


— 


124 

108 

133 

30 


125 
107 
134 

3D 


132 

114 
142 

30 


134 

114 

145 

30 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


125 

124 
127 


125 
124 
127 


132 
131 
133 


133 
132 
134 


133 
132 
136 


132 
132 
134 


— 


— 


— 


9.8 

5.5 


39,7 
21.5 


9.7 

5.7 


8.5 
4.8 


— 


40.0 
22.5 


— 


— 


— 


9p87l 

6,538 

1,3&4 

37.7 


39.418 

22.039 

5.587 

144.3 


9.542 

5.004 

1p413 

38.6 


9.618 

5.963 

1,412 

367 


9.876 

6,055 

1,436 

36.0 


38,616 

23,533 

5,650 

148,3 


9.519 
5,025 

1,415 
37.8 


9.685 
6,285 

1.430 
30.2 


39,405 

24.B45 

5,715 

150.3 


54.6 


220.6 


54,1 


55.3 


57,7 


220.6 


54.0 


56.1 


226.7 


4,812.7 

1,ft70.1 


4,259.1 
7.260.2 


4.812.7 
1,970.1 


2,843.2 

1.40S.9 


1,344,5 


1,030.4 
8,115,0 


— 


— 


1.344 
8,045 


73.86 

41,84 

67.1 

75.2 

1237 

4.36 
275 

7.60 
63.1 


72 52 

44.03 
590 
819 

13.56 

4.36 
2&5 
6.70 
63.7 


77.52 

59.01 
56.6 
74.6 

13.57 

3,88 

2.30 
6.07 
74.3 


75,48 

57.67 

57.2 

77.8 

14.2 


76-78 

53^55 
48-50 
84-66 
12.20- 

13,20 


76-77 
65-66 

54-55 
81-62 

13,65^ 
13.90 


74-60 
50-56 
50-56 
72-78 
11.20- 
12,20 


76-82 

51-57 
52-58 
60-75 
10.50- 

11.10 


75^1 

50-56 
51-57 
71-77 
10.95- 
11 95 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1086 


1987 


1988 


1980 


1900 F 


1901 F 


150.6 
111.4 


155.5 
118.8 


157.2 
109.0 


152.0 
104.8 


1643 
1082 


170.4 
112.0 


177 
123 


183-189 
124-127 





38.2 

14.fl 


36.8 
26.5 


482 
31.2 


47.2 

31.4 


66.1 
41,2 


58.4 

42 


55 

47 


59-63 
47-52 





788 
472 


fiOl 
459 


713 
305 


640 
346 


599 

317 


632 
322 


667 
326 


603 
322 


714-728 

315^^1 



Prica« raceiv^ by farmer* (1977b100) 

Crop« 

Prlco« paid by farmer*, (1977^100) 
Production itema 
Commodftia* & oervico*, intarait, 
taxo ft, Swages 

Cavh receipts (S bil.) 1/ 
UwetockfSbtl.) 
Crop» ($ bil.) 

Markdt baekat (1982-64.100) 
Retail coet 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail pHcae (1982-64-100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agrlculturaf export* ($ biJ.) 2/ 
Agricoltural imports ($ bH.j 2/ 

Commercial pfoduction 
Red meat (mIL lb,) 
Poult7(mtl.lb.) 
Egos (mil. doz.f 
Milk(bM,lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Com beginniog stock* {mil. bu.) 3/ 
Com u«e(mit. bu.)3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Cholo* «te6r« — Omaha (S/cwt) 
Barrows & gilts^7 mkts, fS/cvrt) 
Broilers— 12-city(ctt7lb.i 
Eggs — NYgr. Amrge (ctaJdoz.) 
MTik'-aflatplartt(j7cwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary (*rt)u.) 
Cof ri — Chicago {$/bu .) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot mkt. (ct«./1b.) 



Gros* ca$h income ($ bIL] 
Gross cash expen*e* ($ bil.] 

Net cash income (S bil.) 
Net farm income ($ bil.) 

Farm real e«tftte valuea Si 
Norn mar ft per acre) 
Real(l9r7S) 

1/ Quarterly data aeaaonally adjured at annuar rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-^Sept. flacal year* ending with year indicated, 3/ Dec-Feb. first quarter; 
Mar,-May «*c<x>d quarter; June-Aug. third quafter: Sepl.-Nov. fourth ouartar; Sept.-Aug. annujJ. Ue* irtcJudet exports 4 domestic d Reappearance. 4^ Simple 
averages. 5/ 1900-«1 valuetasof January 1. l980H-8tivaJues as of February 1. 1982-85 values a*of April 1. F - fbrecaet, — * not available. 
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U-S- and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Personal consumption 
ttxpenditurea 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & oevorages 

Service* 
Gross private domestic 

mvostment 

Fixed Investment 

Cttange In buslnaes Inventories 
Nete»eport»of goods & services 
Government purcfiaaee of 
goods & aervices 



Grota national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable gooda 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & oevof ages 
Services 

Gfoss private domestic investment 
Fi^eeo investment 
Change \n business inventories 
Not e^eports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GNPimpJicit price deflator (^ change) 
Disposame personal Income ($ bilj 
Dispoeabte per income (1982 $ biM 
Per capita disposable per. income Jl) 
Per capita dis. per. Income (198^ S) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civiiian population (m*L) 



IndustriaJ production MM7-100J 
Leading economic indicators (1982>100) 

Civilian employment (mil. pereone) 
Civilian unemployment rate i^) 
Personal income {$ blL annual rate) 

Money stock--M2 (daily avg.) {$ bM.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (^i) 
AM corporate bond yield (Moody's) (4i)) 
Houtlna starts (1.000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retaH. total (mIL) 
Business Inventoryysales ratio 



Sales of all retail storee {$ b\\\ 
Nondurable gooda etores {$ oil.; 



Food stores ($bfl.) 

Eating & drinking Places ($biL) 
Apparel & acce>eory stores {$ bil.) 



Foreign exchange value of the dollAT 
Japaneee yen per U.S. dollar 
German marka per U.S. dollar 



t987 



4.5 1 5.6 



Annua* 



1989 



1990 



1988 



IdSO 



IN 



IV 



I 



II 



$ UIHon (quafterly data aeesonaily ad)u«ted at annuaJ rates) 
4.873.7 6.200.8 5.238.6 6.289.3 5.375.4 6.443.3 



lltP 



6.614.4 



3.000.4 
423.4 

t.001.3 
178.4 
530.7 

1*684.7 


3,238.2 

457.5 

1.060.0 

191. t 

662.6 

t. 720.7 


3.450 J 

474.6 

1.1300 

204.6 

595.3 

1.846,5 


3.484.3 
487.1 

1.137.3 
206.9 
597.6 

1.8^8 


3.618.5 
471.2 

1.148,8 
208.7 
602.2 

1.898,5 


3.688.1 
492.1 

1.174.7 
212.9 
616,4 

1.921.3 


3.622.7 

478.4 

1.179.0 

212.6 

623.3 

1.966.3 


3.700.6 
483.1 

1.202.8 
215.8 
827.9 

2.014.7 


699.6 

671.2 

28,3 

-114.7 


747.1 

720.8 

26.2 

-74.1 


771.2 

742.9 

28.3 

-46.1 


775.8 

746.9 

28.9 

-49.3 


762.7 
737.7 

25.0 
-35.3 


747.2 
768.9 
-11.8 
-30.0 


769.0 

745.6 

13.4 

-24.9 


7^.6 

750.9 

8.8 

-49.2 


921.4 


962.5 


1.025.6 


1.027.8 


1.0433 


1.070.1 


t. 086.4 


1.103 4 






1982 $ billion (quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted at ennuai ratee) 




3.845.3 


4.016.9 


4.117.7 


4.129.7 


4.133.2 


4.150.6 


4J66,1 


4.173.6 


2^15.8 

391.4 
892.7 
160.7 
424.0 
1.231.6 


2.606.5 

418 2 
909.4 
166.0 
462.2 

1.278.9 


2.656.8 

426.0 
919.9 
172.7 
462.9 
1309 


2.676.3 

438.1 
923.4 
176.6 
463.0 
1.313.8 


2.669.9 
423.1 

923.0 
175.1 
460.3 

1.323.8 


2.677.3 
437.6 

915.6 

174.2 

467.4 

1.324.2 


2.678.8 
426.8 

911.2 
171.3 
459.3 

1.340.8 


2.702.7 
43O.0 
915.0 
174.4 
457.9 

1.357.7 


669.0 

648.2 
22.8 

-118.5 


705.7 

682 1 

23.6 

-75,9 


716.9 

693.1 

23.8 

-54.1 


722.3 

697.7 

24.6 

-64.1 


709.1 

680.2 

18.9 

-47.9 


700.7 

702.9 

-2.2 

-35.4 


700.7 

691.2 

9.5 

-44.6 


700.6 
692 9 

7,8 
-52.5 


779.1 


780.5 


798 1 


796.2 


802.2 


807.9 


620.2 


822.8 


3.2 
3.194 7 
2.870.7 
t3.094 
10.946 


3,3 
3.479.2 

2.800.6 
14.123 
11.368 


4.1 

3.725.6 
2.8690 
14.973 

11.531 


3.2 
3.743.4 
2.874 3 

15.026 
11.538 


3.8 

3.799.6 
2.883.2 

15.210 
11.541 


4.8 
3.887.7 

2.900.9 
15.527 
11.688 


4.7 
3.925.7 
2.902.8 
15.639 
11.564 


3.4 

3.968.6 
2.898.4 
15.762 
1V511 


243,9 

241.7 


246.4 
244.1 


248.8 
246.6 


249.1 
2469 


249.8 
247.6 


250.4 
248.2 


261.0 
248.8 


251.8 
249.6 




Annual 




1989 
Sept 






1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


June 


Jufy 


Aug 


Sept 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






100.0 
140.1 


105.4 
142.8 


108.1 
144.9 


108.2 
144.9 


110.1 
146.1 


110.3 
146.1 


110.4 
144.4 


1107 
143.3 


112.4 

6,1 

3.766.4 


115.0 

5.4 

4.070 8 


117.3 

5,2 
4.384.3 


117.4 
6.3 

4.411.6 


118.4 

6.1 
4.640.7 


118.0 

5.4 

4.663.2 


117.7 
5.5 

4.673.0 


117.9 

5.6 

4.696.8 


2.9132 
5.82 

9.38 
1.621 


3.072.4 

6.69 

9.71 

1.488 


3.221.6 
8.12 
926 

1.376 


3*163.6 
7.72 

9.01 
1.263 


3.278.7 

7.74 

9.26 

1.189 


3.284.0 

7.66 

924 

1J63 


3.301.9 

7,44 

9.41 

1.142 


3.3178 

7,38 

9.56 

1.135 


10.3 

1.51 

128.5 

ao.5 

25.8 

12,8 

6.6 


10.6 
1*49 
137.5 
85.2 
272 
f3.8 
7.1 

Annua! 


9.9 

1.50 
144.5 
90.7 
29.1 
14 5 
7.6 


10.6 
1.50 
147.1 
91.7 
29.4 
14.6 
7.7 

1989 

Oct 


9.8 

1.47 
149.4 
95.6 
30.6 
15.3 
8.1 


9.7 
1.48 

150.2 

96.0 

30.7 

15.4 

8.1 


9.4 

1.46 
149.6 
96.8 
30.6 
15.3 
8.1 

1990 


10.1 

P 151.2 

P 97.7 
P 31.0 
P 15.5 
P 8.0 


1987 


t988 


1989 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 








Average of daffy 


rates 








144.6 
1.797 


128 2 

1.757 


137.9 
1.874 


141,4 
1.866 


149.0 
1.640 


147.4 

1.570 


138.5 
1.570 


128.7 

1.520 



1/ Annual data a« of December of the year Nsted. 21 Private, including farm. P - preliminary. — - not available. 
Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 3.— foreign Economic Growth, inflation, & Export Earnings 



WorJd. ^es«U S 

Roal QDP 

Consumer pnc9« 

Merch. dKportt 
Developed Jo»« U.S 

Real GDP 

Consumer pric«t 

Merch. «xpN(xiB 
Devaloplrirt 

Reat GHP 

Consumer price • 

Merch. export! 
Aiia. hcL Chtnft 

Real GDP 

Coneumer pifces 

Merch. exports 
Latin Am^rfca 

Real QDP 

Coneumer prtc^t 

March, export* 
Africa 

Real GDP 

Consumer price* 

Merch. exports 
Middle East 

Reat GDP 

Consumer prfcet 

Merch H expert* 
Eastern Europe. Jnct. USSR 

Real QDP 

Consumer prices 

Morch. export* 



i»ei 


1982 


1963 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1967 


1988 


i&89 


1990 F 


1991 F 


Avefage 

1980-89 










Annual percent change 












1.5 
13,2 
-2.7 


1.3 
13.2 
-6.7 


2,3 
11.3 
-2.7 


3.7 

12,5 

6.1 


3.3 

13.0 

2.4 


3.1 
9.1 

10.9 


3.3 

11.4 
19.0 


4.0 
17.8 
12.6 


3.3 
32.0 

7.0 


2.4 
63.9 

17.0 


2.3 
16.4 

14.2 


2.9 

15.0 
6.5 


10.0 
-3.2 


0.8 
8.2 


2.2 
5.8 

-C.5 


3.9 
4.9 
6.9 


3.4 

4.5 
4.6 


2.7 
2.7 

19,5 


3.4 

2.6 

17.7 


4.3 
3.1 
12.3 


4.0 
4.3 
6.0 


3.3 

5.6 
16.3 


2.7 

5.0 
13.7 


2.8 

5.7 
7.6 


2.0 
28.4 


2.1 

25.3 
--10.4 


2.2 
32.7 
-6.5 


4.1 

38,2 

2.9 


3.9 

39.8 
-1.7 


4.0 
27.0 
-6.0 


3.9 
35,3 
22.2 


4.2 

57.0 
13.6 


3.0 

77.8 

9.6 


3.4 

190.0 
11.8 


4.3 
40.6 

14.8 


3.4 

38.9 

4.7 


e.1 

0.3 

7.e 


SM 
#.4 

-0.6 


6.1 
6.6 
A3 


8.3 

6.1 

14.6 


6B 

6.0 

-C.9 


6.9 

5.6 
8.B 


8.1 
7.4 

30.1 


9.0 

11.8 
23^ 


6.0 
10.1 
11.5 


5.0 
6.7 
8.8 


5.4 
10.1 
12.4 


7.0 

8.2 

12.0 


-C.4 

60.1 
6.5 


-1.1 

67.1 

--10.6 


-2.8 
108.7 

-1.0 


3.6 

133.5 
6.7 


3.4 

145.1 
-5.5 


4.1 

82.1 

M7.9 


3.0 

116.1 
13.7 


0.5 

218.0 

14.1 


1.6 

346.1 

10.2 


-0,5 
626.6 

9.4 


3.6 

131.0 

11.4 


1.8 

133,2 

4.6 


-1.9 

23.4 

-197 


2.0 
13.1 
^.1 


-1,1 
17.9 
-^.0 


0.8 

20.8 

3.4 


4.0 
13.2 
-2.4 


2.3 

12.5 
-17.4 


1.2 

13.1 
15.0 


2.5 

19.2 
-4.4 


3.2 
22.0 

10.6 


2.0 
17.0 
17.7 


2.6 

15.9 
11.1 


2.0 
16.9 

0.2 


2.7 

16.8 
-3.8 
SR 


1.3 

12.9 

-2M 


1.7 

11.9 

-22.2 


-C.9 

14.3 

-10.S 


-C.2 

17,1 


-C.6 

14.9 

--19.6 


-0.0 
19.2 
25.2 


3.8 

19.4 

1.4 


6.6 

14.6 
26.8 


7.3 

21.8 
8.2 


3.8 

20.1 
7.8 


1.4 

16.8 
-0,8 


0.6 
6.Q 
B.I 


2.0 

12.8 

1.3 


2.3 
6,4 
3.7 


1.8 
4.2 
1.8 


1.8 
6.0 
0.2 


3.0 
7.4 
8.2 


1.3 

9.1 

11:2 


4.2 

16.7 
0.8 


1.0 
68.8 
-1^ 


-3.3 

105.1 
4.8 


-3,5 
15.2 
-9.8 


2.0 

15.0 

SO 



F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Alberto Jerardo. C202J 219-OT06. 



FariTi Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average, 



Annual 



1069 



1M9 



Prtcfli recalved 
Atl larm products 
AJI cropi 
Food graJni 
F««d aralns & hsy 
Fsedgri^ni 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil -bearing crops 
Fruit. sLI 
FrSBh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetab til 
Frssh mark St 
Potatoei & dry beans 
Uvestock & product! 
Meat animala 
Dafry products 
PooftfyAsflg* 
Prices paid 

Comrtroditlss & services, 
interest, taxes. & wags rates 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder l[v«*tock 
Seed 
FertiNMr 

Agriculture^ chemical ■ 
Fuels & aoerg^ 
FarmAiFWlof ftuppliet 
Autoc& trucks 

Tractofs & selt-profwlled machinery 
Other machjner^ 
Building A itnCing 
Farm eervices & cash rent 
Int. p«yabJe per acre on farm real tsiate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm rsaJ eetaie 
Wage retea (ssaeonaliy adjust »d^ 
Production tie<ns. )ni«ra«. tuea. & wage rsiee 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid (K) 2/ 
Prices received (1010^14-100) 
Prices p«»d,*1c. (parity trniejO 0910-14-100) 
Parity rtiioti»i6-l4-100){H)2/ 



pommodlties & services, tniorest. taxes. & wags rait 
In Januan^. April. July. A October, fl-jevlsed. P- 

I ntorm 8 Uon contact; Ani^Ouncsn (202) 21»-0313. 



1987 


198a 


1089 


Oct 


Msy 
1077-100 


June 


July 


Auo 


SePtR 


OctP 


126 


138 


147 


146 


154 


151 


152 


161 


148 


147 


106 


127 


134 


127 


134 


129 


130 


128 


123 


121 


103 


138 


156 


152 


139 


127 


lie 


1D8 


103 


100 


85 


120 


128 


lis 


138 


133 


131 


128 


120 


113 


81 


117 


123 


112 


128 


129 


128 


122 


116 


106 


99 


95 


08 


109 


108 


103 


104 


107 


107 


111 


U9 


138 


138 


146 


147 


147 


144 


143 


162 


161 


79 


108 


102 


87 


95 


94 


95 


95 


95 


94 


181 


134 


190 


208 


204 


191 


205 


187 


203 


100 


194 


1W 


£00 


221 


21« 


202 


218 


108 


214 


198 


144 


144 


15ft 


141 


124 


118 


133 


138 


141 


169 


147 


137 


t« 


132 


113 


104 


122 


129 


134 


167 


126 


124 


187 


138 


235 


223 


231 


205 


t36 


122 


146 


160 


180 


162 


173 


173 


173 


174 


173 


171 


163 


168 


174 


175 


199 


197 


196 


107 


t93 


108 


129 


t2ft 


139 


152 


130 


142 


145 


147 


146 


140 


107 


11B 


138 


128 


126 


127 


125 


120 


136 


129 


162 


100 


177 


17a 




__ 


184 


_ 




188 


147 


157 


185 


165 


j_ 


.» 


170 


^^ 


_ 


174 


103 


128 


135 


128 


_ 


^^ 


130 


^ 


_ 


124 


179 


192 


104 


196 


__ 


^^ 


214 


__ 


__ 


219 


148 


ISO 


165 


170 


-^ 





163 


_ 


^ 


|83 
132 


IIS 


130 


137 


131 








130 





^ 


124 


126 


132 


134 


- 


^ 


141 


__ 


^ 


141 


161 


1M 


181 


183 


^ 


« 


185 


_ 


^ 


238 


145 


148 


155 


196 


^ 


^^ 


158 


^ 


_ 


169 


208 


215 


223 


225 


__ 





233 


^ 


^ 


233 


174 


181 


1KJ 


199 








201 





^ 


208 


185 


107 


208 


210 








217 








220 


137 


138 


141 


143 





^ 


t43 





., 


144 


147 


ue 


isa 


isa 





_ 


163 








183 


las 


182 


177 


177 


m.^ 


— ■ 


.178 


«^ 





178 


144 


148 


152 


152 


^ 





156 


__ 





166 


1M 


171 


185 


179 


, 





193 


^ 


,^^ 


193 


151 


leo 


187 


1B6 


— 


— 


171 


— 


— 


175 


78 


82 


83 


81 


, J4 


83 


83 


BZ 


80 


78 


578 


633 


873 


862 


703 


091 


894 


888 


078 


870 


i,no 


1.167 


1.220 


1.234 






1,265 






1.201 


61 


54 


66 


54 


— 


— 


68 


— 


— 


66 


aseing (Of citrus. 2/ RalJooMnde* 


of ftrices received for all farm PfOducts to index of prices P*ld hx 




>s. Ratio U 


sea the IT 


lost recent prices paid index. PrJces 


iMJd data 


are quarterly 8^ win be Published 
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tables.— Prices Recelvjed by Farmers, U-S- Average 





Annual 1/ 




1989 
Oct 








1990 






1B87 


1908 


1980 


May 


June 


July 


AU9 


SeptR 


OctP 


2.57 
7.27 

1.94 
3,04 


3 72 
6.83 

254 
4.05 


3.72 

7.30 
2.36 
3.79 


3.75 
7.37 
2.22 

3.61 


3,40 
7 21 
2.62 

4.04 


^.08 
7.08 
2.63 
429 


2.79 
6.95 
2.62 

4.44 


2.56 
6.64 
2.51 

4.14 


2.46 
6.25 
2.32 

3.95 


2.39 
6.34 

2.15 
3.47 


65.10 

5.8d 
637 


85.20 
7.42 

55.6 


86.00 

5.70 

6/ 63.3 


85.10 
5.54 
65.8 


101.00 
5.96 
66.4 


87,80 
5.S8 
62.3 


85.60 
5,97 

G2.9 


84,40 

6.13 
64.6 


85.70 
5.99 

65.0 


66.00 
5.90 
66.9 


4.3B 
14.80 
25.90 
12.50 
16.50 


6.02 
14.70 
26.90 

9,75 
29.80 


6.85 
12.60 
32.90 
11 60 
28.70 


5.03 
14.50 
29.00 
10.30 
26.00 


9.52 

8.50 
22.00 
13.60 
32.90 


8.84 

6.04 

21.90 

11.20 

33.70 


9.31 

12 40 

26.80 

9.41 

32.90 


8.36 
14.50 
27.30 

9.77 
27.40 


5.47 

18.40 

24.00 

8.78 

18.30 


4.97 

21.30 
31.60 
10.50 
16.30 


12.7 
227.00 

5.40 
4.96 


17.4 

358,00 

7.18 

5,43 


13.4 

332 00 

6.89 

449 


14.3 

346.00 

6 29 

6.01 


13.1 

469.00 

7.03 

9.06 


12.6 
463.00 

5.64 
10.06 


18.4 

430.00 

5.19 

12.32 


204 
286.00 

5.07 
6.44 


245 

369.00 

5.31 

7.22 


19.4 

373.00 

4.48 

6.51 


61.37 
78,10 
50.79 
77 92 


66.80 
80.85 
42.53 
68.50 


69.66 
91.84 
43.24 

67.33 


66.70 
88.10 
46.60 
62.00 


74.40 

101.00 

61.20 

59.60 


74.40 
98.10 
60.10 
55.40 


73,60 
96.50 

60,80 
54.40 


76.10 
99.20 
55 90 
54.00 


75.00 
95.50 

54,30 
52.80 


75.10 

95.60 
56.90 
52.80 


12 54 

11.37 

28.3 

53.1 

34.3 
91.7 


12.26 

11.15 
34,0 
53.3 
37,3 

136.0 


13.56 
12 36 

36.0 

70.0 

40.0 

122.4 


14.80 

14.10 

30.2 

71.6 

36.2 

147.0 


13.50 
12.70 
35.2 
60.2 
36.2 
99.5 


13.80 

13.10 
34.1 
62.7 
362 
93.4 


14.10 

13.10 
36.9 

55.6 
36.4 
80.4 


14.30 
12.90 
33.2 
65.6 
39.9 
74.4 


1420 

12.50 

35.2 

66.5 
40.6 
71.9 


13.60 
11.30 
29.0 
73.5 
42.2 
83 5 



CROPS 
All wheat {$/bu.) 
Rico, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn ($/bu.) 
Sorghum (i/cwt) 

All hay. ba.\9(i ($/ton) 
Soybeans (S/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ct«./lb.) 

Poiafoofl (S/cvvt) 
Lettuce ($/cw1) 2/ 
Tomato«B fresh ($A:wt) 2/ 
Onion* (S/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Apples for fre»h use (ctsTlb.) 
Pear* for frooh uee (SAon) 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 3/ 
Qrapafruit. ail uses (I/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves {$/cwt) 
Hoos($/cwt) 
Lamb« {l/cwt) 

All mjlk. tofd ro plants ($/bwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade {vcwt) 
SroMer* (cts./lb.) 
Egq*{cta./doz.)4/ 
Turlceyw (cts./lb.) 
Wool(cts./tb.)£/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops^ Calendar year average of monthly prjcoe tor livestock. 2/ Exdudee Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tre« returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eoqfl & eggs tofd at retail. 5/ Average tocal market price, excluding incentive pay'^ents. 6/ Weighted 
everaoe of first 8 months of tne season - not a projection for 1989/0). R ■ revised. P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U-S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Pr»ce Index, all Items 
Consumer Prke Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 

Pork 

Poottry 

Fieh 

Eggs 

Oatryprtiducis 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Pdatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & iwA^ts 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commoditiss less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & amoklng products 
Beverages, alcoholic 



Annual 


1989 








1 


990 








1989 


Sept 


Feb 


Mar 
1982-841 


Apr 
-100 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


1240 
123.7 


125.0 
124.8 


128.0 
127.3 


128.7 
128.1 


128.9 
128.4 


129.2 
128.7 


129.9 
129 4 


130,4 
13O.0 


131.6 
131.3 


132.7 
132.6 


125.1 


126.1 


131.3 


131.5 


131,3 


131.3 


132.0 


132,7 


132.9 


133.2 


127.4 


128.8 


131.0 


131.8 


132.6 


133,0 


1334 


133.9 


134.3 


134 6 


124.2 

iie.7 

119.3 

113.2 


125.0 
117.7 
120.0 
114.3 


132.1 
123.5 
I2fl,2 

119.7 


131.9 
124.0 
126.6 
121.0 


131.1 
125.2 
128.0 

121.6 


130.9 
126.6 
128.5 

125.6 


131.7 
129 6 
129.0 
132.9 


132.5 
130,3 
129.2 
134.8 


132.7 

130^ 
128.5 

136.5 


132.9 
131.0 
129.6 
135.4 


132.7 

143.8 
118.5 

115.fl 
121.2 
152.4 


134.0 

148.9 
124.fl 
Hfl.l 
121.3 
155.1 


130.5 
150.6 
124.7 
126.9 
1234 
170.3 


134.8 
148.0 
131.6 
126 8 
124.2 
171.1 


132.1 
147,2 

130.3 
125.2 

124.3 
175.7 


132.3 
143.a 
115.0 
124.7 
125.0 
174.9 


134.0 
143 7 
112.2 

124.9 
125.5 
173.2 


135.3 
143.3 
109.1 
125.7 
126,8 
176.6 


133.6 
145.2 
119.6 

127.3 
127.4 
169.5 


1346 
147.4 
120.6 

127.6 
128.2 

168.7 


125.9 

143.1 
153.5 
124.2 


127.8 
133.9 
153.1 
125.0 


131.9 
186.3 
180.1 
126.3 


1367 
168.3 
170.6 
126.6 


138.1 
145.6 
187.3 
127.0 


139.2 

139.8 
187.4 
1276 


140.1 
140.0 
165.6 
127.6 


140.1 
143,8 
179.7 
128.2 


140.0 
139.8 
169.8 
128.8 


139.9 
137.3 
152 
128 8 


132.4 
119.4 


134.fl 

120.6 


137.4 
122.9 


137.6 
123.0 


138.9 
123.6 


139.3 
124.4 


140.1 
124.5 


140.5 
124.9 


141.4 
125.6 


141.8 

125.8 


111,3 


111.0 


113.3 


1131 


1124 


112.7 


113.3 


114.0 


1143 


114 2 


117.1 
114.4 
164.4 
123 5 


118.9 

114.1 
168.2 
124.8 


119.0 

114.5 
175.0 
126.9 


124.9 
116.9 
175.1 
127.8 


126.2 
1186 

175.6 
128.2 


124.6 

;ii8.5 

176.7 
126.9 


121.6 

117.3 
160.9 
129.3 


118,8 
116.1 
185.7 
129 9 


120 5 
116.3 

185.8 
130.2 


125.6 
118.8 
185.8 
130.8 



1/Beef. veal, lamb, pork.&processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202^ 219-^31 3. 
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Agricuftual Outk>ok 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted): 



Annuaf 



Rnlthe<lgaodi 1/ 
Consumer food* 



1987 



105.4 
10Q.6 



1988 



loa.o 



112.fl 



1089 



iiafl 



11S.7 



1989 

S«pt 



iiafl 

118,6 



1990 



Apr May R 

1982^100 



117.2 
123.2 



117.7 
124.5 



Jun« 



117.9 

124.5 



July 



Aug Sept 



118.0 119.2 120.3 



124.9 



12S.0 



102,8 
102.5 

107.8 



106.0 
106.3 

111.5 



112.2 

in.fl 

117.8 



112.4 
11 1.9 
117.6 



114.1 
113.2 
122.0 



114.« 
113.6 
123.8 



114.2 
113.1 
123.8 



113.2 
1242 



115.0 

124.1 



124.1 



Fresh Fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruir 

Canned Fruit & juice 

Frozen h'utt&^uice 

Fresh V9g. excL potatoee 
Canned veg^ &(ulces 
Frozen vegetable* 
Potatoes 

Bafcefy product* 

Meats 

Beer & vmJ 

Pork 

Processed poultrv 

Rsh 

Dairy product* 

Processed Fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & coo4(if>g «l 

Consumer Rniehed goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drmke 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 21 

Materials tor Food manufacturing 
Flour 

f^ef^ned sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetahie oils 

Crude matertaJs 4/ 

Foodstuffs ifeedstutfs 
Friiits& vegetables 5/ 
Grams 
Uvestock 
PGuitry, live 

Fibers, plant & ftnimal 
Fluid milk 
Oitseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

Alt commodities 

Indu strict commodities 

Ail foods 6/ 

Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & fosds ^ 

Cereal & bakery products 

Sugar & confvctionery 

Beverages 

JfiJP*?f""*°?'^V/J!f*'/ ^ •*'? *9 ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requirino Further processing to become finished goods. 3/ All types & sizes of 
refined soger. 4/ Products antering market *or the first time that have not bosn manufactured at thai point. 5/ Fresh & dried. ^ HcJudes all rawf. 
intermedtafie. & processed foods (excii^des soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 4 manufactured animal feeds). R m revised. 

Information contact Ann Ouncan (202) 210-0313. 



112.0 


113.6 


111.9 


110.1 


112.6 


107.7 


114.7 


132.2 


118.3 


1153 


1037 


105.5 


116.9 


96.1 


103.4 


101.3 


100.6 


104.9 


98.6 


94.3 


05.0 


99.1 


103.0 


102.4 


106.4 


105.3 


105.2 


104.9 


104.9 


104.9 


115.3 


120.2 


122.7 


123 2 


127.6 


127,2 


127.6 


127.3 


127.1 


127.7 


113.3 


129.8 


123,9 


125,4 


145.9 


146.0 


146,2 


146.3 


14«.fl 


139.5 


99.0 


100.4 


103.9 


81.5 


74.8 


78.0 


a3.7 


93,3 


79.0 


79.4 


103,5 


108.3 


118,6 


118.9 


118.8 


118.2 


118.5 


115.0 


116.1 


116.5 


107,3 


108 6 


115.5 


116.2 


118.9 


120.1 


117.6 


117.8 


118.0 


118,3 


120.1 


113.9 


153.6 


140.2 


198.4 


174,7 


151.2 


139.9 


165.4 


155.4 


87.6 


88.6 


119.6 


124.6 


127.9 


95.3 


100.4 


91 6 


114.4 


112.6 


118.4 


126.4 


135.4 


137.7 


140.3 


140.7 


141.3 


140.6 


140.8 


141.6 


100.4 


99.0 


104.8 


105.3 


114,5 


110.1 


120.3 


119.6 


120.0 


116.7 


95.5 


101.4 


108.9 


107.4 


115,8 


117.6 


115.7 


113.3 


116.9 


114.1 


104.9 


95.0 


97,7 


99.9 


114,1 


127.2 


130,2 


130.9 


126,2 


119.7 


103,4 


111.6 


120.4 


119.7 


114.3 


118.2 


116.0 


120,6 


113.9 


116,9 


140.0 


I4a.7 


142.9 


133.9 


152.5 


163.5 


142.4 


142.0 


143.6 


144.2 


101.6 


102.2 


110.6 


113.3 


115.1 


116.6 


119.2 


119.5 


120.0 


119.0 


108.6 


113.8 


119.9 


120.7 


126 9 


127.1 


126.7 


125.7 


125.9 


125.2 


103.9 


118.8 


116.6 


115.1 


119.7 


127.0 


128.4 


127.7 


129.8 


127.0 


100.7 


103.1 


108.9 


109.1 


112.2 


112.7 


112.8 


112.9 


115.1 


117.7 


110.3 


111.8 


115.2 


114.4 


117.7 


117.7 


117.4 


117.7 


116.7 


117.3 


111.8 


114.3 


177.7 


116.6 


123.1 


121.6 


120.5 


120.7 


121.5 


121.7 


108.3 


111.7 


114.5 


115.0 


117.2 


117.2 


117.3 


117.5 


117.7 


117.8 


109.3 


115.1 


120.8 


122.3 


125.4 


125.8 


125.2 


126.0 


125.8 


126.3 


154.6 


171.9 


194,8 


198.1 


212.8 


217.4 


224.1 


224.3 


224.3 


225.0 


101.5 


107.1 


112.0 


112.4 


112.8 


113.1 


112.9 


113.0 


114.4 


116.3 


100.8 


106.0 


112.7 


113.7 


117.2 


120.4 


120.9 


120.9 


120.5 


118.8 


82,9 


105.7 


114.6 


113.7 


112.5 


111.4 


109.0 


102.8 


95.9 


94.5 


106.4 


108.9 


118.2 


120.4 


122.4 


122.5 


122.5 


123.1 


122.8 


122,7 


84.2 


116.6 


103.1 


95.1 


112.9 


124.6 


128.7 


126.0 


126.4 


124.5 


937 


96.0 


103.1 


102.3 


103.0 


104.7 


101.0 


101.2 


110.2 


115.1 


962 


106.1 


111.2 


108.9 


115.1 


117.0 


115,2 


116.4 


113.5 


110.8 


1068 


108,5 


114.6 


101.8 


106.9 


103.6 


106.3 


116 3 


106.8 


103.0 


71.1 


97.9 


106,4 


100.1 


107,2 


108.6 


110.4 


103.1 


92.1 


a8.3 


102.0 


103.3 


1061 


103.7 


117.9 


120.5 


117.3 


114.7 


117.8 


113.3 


101.2 


121,5 


128 8 


134.0 


117.3 


128.2 


118.5 


134.7 


122.1 


128.9 


106.4 


984 


107.8 


113.9 


118.7 


1219 


126.9 


1204 


125.1 


116.6 


91.8 


89.4 


98.8 


103.1 


98.0 


100.3 


101.5 


104.7 


106.5 


106.0 


992 


134.0 


123.8 


113.6 


108.0 


110.6 


112.2 


114.8 


114.8 


116.5 


35,7 


87.2 


938 


963 


95.7 


96.7 


95.7 


95.7 


93.7 


100.9 


110.2 


111.9 


115.5 


118,8 


120.3 


119.7 


119.0 


119.7 


119.6 


119.7 



114.3 1165 118.3 



118,3 
122.9 



103.7 


110.0 


115.4 


114.6 


118.5 


120.1 


119.7 


120.0 


119.2 


117.9 


95.6 


104,9 


110.9 


loa.o 


113.3 


113 7 


113.1 


113.7 


111.5 


109.0 


107.9 


112.7 


117.8 


117.9 


121 2 


123.6 


123.1 


123 3 


123.1 


122.4 


112.6 


123.0 


131.1 


132,8 


134.6 


135.1 


134.8 


133.9 


133.8 


133.4 


112.6 


114.7 


120.1 


121.6 


122.6 


122.8 


122.7 


123.9 


123.7 


123.9 


112.5 


114.3 


118.4 


117.1 


121.6 


121.0 


120.6 


120.7 


120.5 


120.8 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads. 



Annual 



1M9 



1990 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail COQ1 0982^84*100) 
Farm va\u^{^9B2-B4w^QO'\ 
Farm-feiail spread {I9e2-a4.l00) 
Farm valu9-fdtail cost (%) 

Mast products 
Rowl coal (19S2^4«100) 
Farm valua (1982^4-100) 
Farm-retaN spraad (t®*2-a4«100) 
Farm value -retail cost (%) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost 0^2-^^*l^) 
Farm value {1M2-84-100) 
Farm-relaiUpread (1982^4-100) 
Farm valua-retail co8t{41i) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982^4-100) 
Farm value (1982^4*100) 
Farm-retatI spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm v^lue-fetatt cost (%) 

Eqge 
F^taa cost (1982^4-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84«i100) 
Farm v^u^-retail cost (H) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost 0^82^4-100) 
Farm value (1982^4-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982^4-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (H) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (19G2-84-I00) 
Farm-retail spread (1982^4-100) 
Farm value-ret^l cool {%) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail cost* (1982^4«100) 
Farm value 0982-84-100) 
Farm-fetarl spread 0^^2^4-100) 
Farm vaJue-relatt cost (%) 

Proceeaad trutts & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982^4-100) 
Farm value 0^2-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-^4.100) 
Farm value-retail costs (%) 

Fattt&otli 
Ret«M co«t<l982^4«l00) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm^etail spread 0982^4-100) 
Farm vafue-retail cost (%) 



Beef. Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (c1«.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cti.) 
Farm-reiail spread (Cti.) 
Whol«sate-retail5/(ct«.) 
Fwm^wholesale S/(ct«.) 
Farm value -retail price (H) 

Pork 
Retail prica 2/ (ct«7lb.) 
Who(#salttv*lue3/(ct«.) 
Netrarmvaiue4/{ctsO 

Farm-retail spread (cw.) 
Wholesale-retiil5/<Ct*.) 
Farm-wholesale S/ (ctt.) 

Farm value-retail price (%) 



1987 


1988 


1989 P 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


111.6 


116.5 


124,0 


125.5 


132.2 


132,0 


133.0 


133,0 


133.9 


134.1 


97.1 


100.5 


107.1 


105.8 


133.4 


114.1 


114,7 


114.3 


114.0 


112.3 


119.4 


125.1 


134.1 


130.1 


142 3 


141,7 


142.9 


144.0 


144.7 


145.9 


30.6 


30.2 


30.1 


29.6 


30.0 


30.3 


30.2 


30.0 


29.8 


203 


109.0 


112.2 


116,7 


117.7 


125.2 


120.6 


129.0 


130.3 


130,5 


131.0 


101.2 


995 


103.3 


101,5 


117.0 


119.9 


122.3 


118.9 


120.2 


114.9 


118.3 


125 2 


130.4 


134.3 


133,6 


133.5 


137.0 


142.0 


141.1 


147.5 


4«.7 


44.9 


44.8 


43.7 


47.3 


47.9 


47.8 


40.2 


46.7 


44.4 


105h9 


108.4 


115.6 


110.1 


125 2 


124.7 


124.9 


125.7 


127.3 


127.0 


93.3 


90,6 


99.1 


101.1 


98.4 


99.2 


100.9 


103,8 


105.0 


100.4 


117 5 


124.7 


130 8 


130.0 


149 9 


148 2 


147.0 


145.9 


147.8 


147.2 


42.3 


40.1 


41.1 


41.8 


37.7 


38.2 


38.8 


39.0 


39.0 


40.0 


112.0 


120.7 


132.7 


134.0 


132 1 


132.3 


134.0 


135.3 


1330 


134.0 


93.8 


110.2 


117.1 


115.6 


107.9 


113.9 


110.9 


118.0 


109.3 


115,1 


134.2 


132.8 


150.0 


155 3 


100.0 


153.5 


leo.o 


154.6 


101.0 


157.1 


44.0 


489 


47 2 


40.1 


43.7 


46.1 


44.3 


40.9 


43.8 


45.7 


91 .S 


93.0 


118 5 


124.0 


130.3 


115.0 


112.2 


109.1 


119,0 


120.0 


76.8 


76,7 


107.6 


110,3 


110.3 


88.0 


931 


80.1 


100.0 


105.9 


117.9 


123.9 


138.1 


150.2 


1062 


103 5 


146 5 


101.2 


154.7 


147.1 


S3,9 


52.7 


58.3 


5«.9 


54.4 


49 2 


63.3 


47.2 


S3 .7 


56.4 


114.8 


122 1 


132.4 


134.6 


138.9 


139.3 


140.1 


140.5 


141.4 


141.0 


71.0 


92.7 


101.7 


100.1 


99.6 


98.9 


94.9 


89.8 


85.5 


82.0 


120.9 


126 2 


130.7 


139.4 


144.4 


144.9 


140.4 


147.0 


149.2 


149,0 


7.0 


9.3 


9.4 


9.1 


8.8 


8.7 


8.3 


7.8 


7.4 


7.1 


135.0 


145.4 


1547 


158,8 


179.1 


179.4 


178.3 


177.2 


173.1 


171.9 


113.9 


110 6 


108.3 


1251 


118.6 


123.4 


124.1 


124.5 


119.7 


120.4 


145 7 


158.7 


170.1 


174.3 


206.9 


205,2 


203.3 


201.5 


197.7 


192.9 


20.6 


25.3 


22.1 


24.9 


21.0 


21.7 


220 


22.2 


21.8 


23,2 


121.6 


129.3 


143.1 


133.9 


145.6 


139.8 


140.0 


143.8 


139.8 


137,3 


112.0 


105.8 


123.2 


98.9 


125.7 


112.7 


107.0 


115.5 


112.7 


102.0 


126 6 


141.3 


153.3 


151.9 


155.9 


153.7 


156.0 


1583 


1S3.7 


155.2 


31.3 


278 


20.2 


25.1 


29.3 


27 4 


26.1 


27.3 


27.4 


25 4 


109.0 


117.0 


125.0 


126.4 


1332 


134.1 


134.0 


134,8 


135.0 


135.0 


111.1 


130.0 


133.0 


134.1 


148.9 


152,3 


162.0 


1$3.2 


148.7 


149.6 


108.3 


111.7 


122.3 


124.0 


128.3 


128.4 


129.0 


129.1 


130.7 


130.4 


24 2 


27.0 


25 4 


25.2 


200 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


26.2 


26.4 


108.1 


113.1 


121.2 


121.3 


124.3 


125.0 


126.5 


128 


127.4 


128.2 


74.1 


103.0 


95,6 


88.1 


100.3 


115.4 


114.1 


110.9 


113.5 


110.0 


120.0 


110.8 


130.0 


133.S 


130.9 


128.6 


129.7 


132.4 


132,5 


134.9 


18.0 


24,5 


21.2 


19.5 


23.0 


24.8 


245 


23.0 


24.0 


23.1 




AnnuaJ 




1989 
Sept 








1990 






1987 


1988 


1989 P 


Apf 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


238.4 


250.3 


205.7 


2062 


277.9 


283.0 


282.1 


279.9 


260.0 


280.6 


100.0 


100.4 


176,8 


1690 


190.1 


191.0 


187.8 


183.3 


187.8 


187.3 


138.7 


148.3 


157.0 


140,8 


170.8 


167.2 


103 9 


160.5 


166.7 


160 8 


997 


102.0 


108,1 


119.4 


107.1 


110.4 


1182 


119,4 


113.9 


113.8 


78.4 


80.9 


88.9 


96.0 


87.8 


92.0 


04.3 


96.0 


92.8 


93.3 


21.3 


21.1 


19.2 


22.8 


19.3 


24.4 


23,9 


22.B 


21.1 


20.5 


58 


60 


50 


55 


01 


50 


68 


57 


90 


50 


118.4 


183.4 


182.9 


184.4 


200.9 


2002 


218.1 


222,2 


224.9 


2208 


113.0 


101.0 


99.2 


100.0 


114.8 


127.2 


125.6 


127.3 


120,5 


120.7 


82.7 


00.4 


70.4 


70.3 


80.1 


99.6 


96.9 


992 


90.4 


88.0 


105.7 


114.0 


112.6 


114.1 


114.8 


100.7 


121,2 


123.0 


134.5 


132.8 


75.4 


82.4 


83,7 


83.8 


80.1 


79.0 


92.5 


94.9 


104.4 


100.1 


30.3 


31.0 


28.8 


30,3 


28.7 


27.7 


28.7 


28.1 


30.1 


32.7 


44 


3& 


3& 


38 


43 


48 


44 


45 


40 


40 



V Retail cost* are baeed on CPI-U of retail price* lor domesticaJly woduced farm fooda, publJrtied rnonthly by BLS. The farm value I* the Payment for 
the quantity of ferm equivalent to the retail unll. less aliowance for byproduct. Farm values mm based on prices at first point of sale A ^fjf}^^^^^.^ 
marketing ch*rg*s such aa gradirrg A. packing (or some commodities. The farm-fetail spread, the difference between the retail pnce A. t^f.^^^m value, 
rSpresanta Charges fofaseembling^ processing. Uansponma.diitiibuting. 2/ Weighted average priw of retail cuts from pert A 
b^f . Prices fTOTTi BLS. 3/ Value of whole sal e|boxed beef) I whoieeafe cute (pcrtl equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuta adjusted '^ '?"»»f^^<>",^^j^ 
A. byproduct valties. 4/ Market value to producer tor liv« animaJ equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cute, minus value o( byproduct*. 5/ Chai^ for retaitir»g 
A other marinating eervtce* such aa wholesaiir^g. and in-city Irmnsportation. 0/ Ch*rgea for livestock marketing. Proc«*«in0. A transportation. 

Note: Choice beef serkea reflects August 1990 revisions. 

Information contacts: Deni* Dunham (202) 219-0870. Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs. 



(See the September 1 990 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 21 9-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table lO.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use . 



Beg. 



Boef 




T9SS 


386 


1989 


422 


1990 F 


335 


1991 F 


325 


Pork 




1988 


347 


1989 


414 


1990 F 


285 


1991 F 


350 


Veal 5/ 




198S 


4 


1989 


5 


1990 F 


4 


1991 F 


5 


Lamb & mutton 




1988 


8 


1989 


i 


1990 F 


'8 


1991 F 


8 


Toral red meat 




1988 


745 


1989 


M7 


1990 F 


632 


1991 F 


688 


BroJierc 




198S 


25 


1989 


36 


1990 F 


38 


1991 F 


30 


Matura Chicken 




1988 


188 


1989 


157 


1990F 


189 


1991 F 


200 


Turkey* 




1988 


266 


1989 


250 


1990F 


236 


1991 F 


260 


Tocal poultry 




1988 


479 


1989 


442 


1990 F 


463 


1991 F 


490 


Rod meat & poultry 




198B 


1.224 


1989 


1.2G9 


1990 F 


1.095 


1991 F 


1.178 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



23.589 
23.087 
22.817 
23.113 



15.684 
15.813 
15.290 
15.804 



396 
355 
322 

301 



335 
347 

369 
369 



40.004 
39.602 

38.798 
39.587 



16.187 
17.428 

18.S&2 
19.606 



633 

575 

581 



3.960 
4.276 

4.659 
4,927 



20.780 
22.280 
23.799 

25.114 



60.784 

61.882 
62.597 

64.701 



import* 



Total 
vupply 



Million pouf>dt4/ 



2.379 
2.175 
2.330 

2.270 



1.137 

896 
923 
965 



27 



a 





51 
63 

iO 
5S 



3.594 
3.134 
3.303 
3.200 



3.594 
3,134 

3,303 
3.290 



26.354 
25.684 
25.482 

25.708 



17.168 
17.123 
16.498 
17.119 



427 
360 
326 
306 



394 
416 
427 
432 



44.343 
43.583 
42.733 
43.566 



16.212 

17.464 
18.590 
19.636 



821 

731 
777 

781 



4.226 

4.526 
4.895 
5.187 



21,259 
22.722 
24.262 

25.604 



65.601 

e«.30s 

66.995 
60.169 



Export* 



EndirH) 
■tock* 



660 
1.023 

1.025 
1.055 



195 
262 
228 

265 



10 






1 

2 
2 



886 
1.287 
1.256 
1.322 



765 

814 
1.107 
1.100 



20 
24 
28 
26 



5;i 

41 

45 
45 



842 
878 

MBO 
1.171 



1.728 
2.165 
2.435 
2.493 



Coosumptiofi 



Total 



Per 
capita 2/ 

Pound* 



422 

335 
325 

315 


25.252 
24.326 

24.132 
24.338 


72.3 
68.9 

67.8 
67.8 


414 

285 
350 
375 


16.550 

16.576 
15.920 
16.479 


83.5 
63.2 
60.1 
61.7 


i 
4 
5 
4 


412 
356 

321 
302 


1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 


6 
8 
8 

7 


387 

406 
417 
423 


1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


847 
632 
688 

701 


42.610 
41.664 

40.790 
41.642 


138.6 
134 7 
130.4 

132.0 


36 
38 

30 
>30 


15.410 

16.612 
17.453 
18.606 


82,6 
66.8 

69.6 
73.1 


157 
189 
200 

200 


639 
518 
549 
555 


2.6 

2.2 
22 


250 
236 
260 
250 


3.928 
4.250 

4.590 
4.892 


16.9 
17.1 

18.3 
19.3 


442 
463 

490 
480 


19.975 
21.380 
22.592 

23.9S3 


81.1 

85.9 
90.0 
94.7 


1.289 
1.095 
1.178 

1.181 


62.584 
63.044 
63,382 
65.495 


219.7 
220.6 
220.5 
226.7 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



69.64 
72.52 
76-77 

75^1 



43 39 
44.03 
55-56 
50-56 



89.85 

91.94 

96-97 

95-101 



66.26 
67.32 

56-57 
64-60 



56,3 

59.0 

64-56 

51-57 



61.2 
66.7 

63-64 
61-67 



raUM ™l«f Ito^ £5S?^JL^^^^^ 7«*K J^iS2?'^.^^*f^I*'* P^*^* n^'«'^r*"y *nipecte<* for poultry. V Retail weigtit basi*. {The beet carcase-to^ 

y^SS^AS,t^^^^fl\ ^J^^^ % ^^.IS^J^^^T^* ^^'»? P«/ cwt for r«J meat: cent, per poonS for pojltry. sSeh Chohi «e*r<. Omaha 
12^ *12?Ja;" ?^-v^"^.!^f-"^^^^^ ?^^^^' ^'L' *^^,P™ o* «h««: lamb & muHon: Choice alaughter l^b*. San Anaelo: broiler*: whoie«aie 

Information contact*: Polly Cochran, or Maxjna Davi* (202) 219^)767. 
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1d86 

1987 

igsa 

1989 

1990 F 
19d1 F 



B«g. 
stock* 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
port* 


TotaJ 
supply 


Ex- 

portt 


III 


Ending 
«tockt 


ConBurr 
Total 


1 ptioo 

Per 
c«ptt4 

253.8 
253.8 

245.5 
235.5 
234.0 
232,7 


Wholesale 

prke' 


10.7 
10,4 
14.4 

15,2 
10.7 
12.0 


5,766.3 
5.868 2 
5.783,5 
5,586.8 
6,649,6 
5,715.0 


13.7 

5.6 

5.3 

25,2 

12.0 

8.0 


Million dozen 

5J90.7 
6.884.2 
5.603.2 
6.627,1 
5.672.2 
5.735.0 


101 6 
111.2 
141,8 

91.6 
87,2 

96.0 


566.8 

599.1 
605.9 
642,8 
6A».2 

720.0 


10,4 
14.4 
15,2 
10.7 
12.0 
12.0 


6,111.9 
5.158.5 
5.040.3 
4,662.1 
4.893,9 

4,9oro 


CttJdoz, 

71.1 
61.6 
62,1 
81.9 
79-83 
72-76 



" Cartoned grade A large egg*. New York. F m forecast. 



Intimation contact: Maxfne Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use\ 



Commerciar 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1938 
1989 
1990 F 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



135.5 
138.6 

135.4 
143.0 
143,1 
142.7 
145.2 
144.3 
148.3 



Farm 
Farm market- 
uee inge 



2.4 
2,4 
2.9 
2.5 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 



133,1 
137.2 
132,4 
140.6 
140.7 
140.5 
142,9 
142.2 
146,2 



Beg. 

Stock 



Total 
com me r- 
Im- cial 
pofte supply 



5.4 
4,6 
6.2 
4,9 
4.6 
4.2 
4,6 
4.3 
4.1 



Billion pound* 

2.5 
2.6 
2,7 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2.5 
2.7 



141.0 
144.4 
140.4 

14B.3 
148.1 

147.1 
150.0 
148.9 
153.1 



Cofnmercial 

CCC DlMp- 

net re- Ending pear- 

movals BtocKe anc« 



14.3 

16,8 

8.6 

13.2 

10,6 

6.7 

8.9 

90 

8,3 



4.6 
5.2 
4,9 
4.6 
4,2 
4.6 
4,3 
4.1 
4.6 



122,1 
122.4 
126,8 
130.5 
133,3 
135.6 
136.8 
135.6 
140,2 



1/ Milkfat basiv. Total* may not add bacauee of rounding. 2/ DaNvared to plants 4 deal ere: doe e not reflect deduction*. F m forecast. 
Information contact: Jim Millar (202) 219-0770. 



Alf 
milk 

price 
2/ 



13.61 
13,58 
13.46 
12,75 
12.51 
12.54 
12.24 
13.64 
13.85 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Broiler* 

Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil, lb,) 
Wholesale prrce. 
l2-clty(ct*JIb.) 
Price of grower fo^d (S/ton) 
Brotier-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* t>eginning of period (mit. lb.} 
Broiler -type chick* hatched (mil) 2) 

Turkey* 

Federally inspected afaughter, 
certified (mil, lb.) 
WhoJevate price. Ea&tern U.S.. 
6-16 lb. young hens(cts7lbO 
Price ot turksy grower feed (S/ton) 
Turkey-reed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb) 
Poults p{ac«<l inll.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 
Farm production (mN,) 
Average number of layers (mil.) 
Rate of lay (eggs per Jayer 
on farm*} 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
t*rge(ctsJdoz,J3/ 
Price of laying feed ($Aon) 
Egg-1o9d price ratio 1/ 

Slocks, llrit of month 
Sh«(r (mil. cjo£.) 

Frozen (mil, do^J 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



Annual 



1987 



1S.502.5 



1988 



1989 



1969 
Sept 



1990 



Apr 



h^ay 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sspt 



16.124.4 17.334.2 1.426.2 1.489.3 1.635.1 1.532.9 1.516.6 1,688.6 1.408,1 



47,4 


56.3 


69.0 


59.9 


65,3 


57,9 


56,4 


59.5 


54.9 


57,4 


186 


220 


237 


233 


217 


220 


220 


224 


221 


220 


31 


3.1 


3,0 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.0 


32 


23,9 


24.8 


35,9 


30.7 


31.4 


32.9 


30.9 


30.O 


34.3 


25.9 


6.379,2 


5.602.4 


5.944.3 


485.1 


635,8 


553,7 


640.9 


541.0 


540.e 


508.6 



3.717.1 



428 



3.923,4 4.174,8 



335.7 



328.4 



384.1 



389.2 



395.7 



366 



364 



32,9 



37.2 



37.7 



34.5 



31.7 



444.0 



33.0 



381.4 



67,8 

213 

32 

178.2 

264.2 


61.2 

243 

3.0 

266.2 

261,4 


66.7 

251 

3.2 

249.7 

289.0 


57.9 

259 

2.9 

574,3 

19.9 


69.6 

239 

3.1 

318.8 

28.9 


6^3 

239 

3,2 

354.4 

29.0 


62 9 

239 

3.2 

405.6 

29,2 


63.4 

240 

3.2 

489.3 

29.0 


66.6 

235 

34 

541.7 

25,6 


69.0 

239 

3.4 

693.1 

19.7 


70.418 
284 


66,402 
277 


67.041 
269 


5,439 
267 


5,653 
272 


5.765 
270 


6.S36 
268 


6.699 
266 


5.7t1 
267 


5,528 
268 


24S 


251 


250 


20.4 


20.8 


21,4 


20.7 


21.5 


21,4 


206 


61,6 
169 
6.3 


62,1 
202 
5.3 


81,9 
208 
6.7 


83.8 
209 
6.8 


82,4 

195 
6.6 


67,9 
197 

6.1 


73.6 
224 

6,6 


70.9 
209 
6.4 


80,3 
205 
6.4 


82.2 

204 
6.7 


D.66 
9,8 


1.29 

n.i 


0.27 
14.9 


0.51 
IM 


0.69 
12.7 


0.60 
13.1 


0.63 

12.8 


0.66 
13.7 


87 
13.0 


0,57 
13,0 



32.7 



i; Pounds of teed equal in varue to 1 dozen egg* or 1 lb. of broiier of turkey Mveweioht. 21 Racement of broiler chicks ts currentfy reported lor 15 »ate* only; hencsforth. 
hatch of broiler-type chjcka wiM t>e used aa * substitute. 3/ Price of carloned egg* to volume buyer* tor delivery lo retailers. 

Information contact: Maxine Davt* (202) 219^767^ 
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Table 14,— Dalry_ 



Mtik Pf ic«i. Mlnn9»0U-WtBConiJn. 

3.5^rar(5/cwt)l/ 

Wholesale prk«a 

Bunor» grade A ChJ. (ci>7lb.) 

Am. ch999e, Wi>. 

assembly pt.fcttTlb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (ctftTib.) 2/ 

USOA nat ramovaJa 
TouimllhMulv.Cmll. Ib.)3/ 
Bun«r(mllJb.] 
Am. ch«eBe(mil. ibj 
NonrardrymilK(mH. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 $iatM(mil. IbJ 

Milk par cow (lb.) 

Number o1 mm cowt (1»000} 
U.S. mm pfodudion (mit. lb.) 
Stock, boginntng 

Total {mil, m.) 

Commercial (miL lb.) 

Gov«mm«nt {miL lb.) 
Impona. total(mil. Ib.)3/ 
Com more Jal diaapp«araiico 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (ma. lb.) 
Stocki. beginning (mil. lb,) 
Comm«fCiaJ dJMpp«aranc« (mil. lb.) 

American cheew 
Production JmlL lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (m»L lb.) 
Commercial disappearanc* M\^ lb.) 

Other chae» 
Production {mil. lb.) 
Stocka. beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial diBapp«arance (mlJ. lb.) 

Nonfat dry miik 

Production (mi), lb.) 

Stocka. beginning (mil. lb.) 

Comm«rdal diaappevance (mit. lb.) 
Frozen deaoert 

Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 
Milk per cow (lb.) 
No.ofmilKCowt(1,000) 

Milk-feed price fatJo 5/ 

Retuma over concentrate 6/ 

coetH($/cwtmilk) 





Annual 




1980 
Sept 








1000 






1987 


1088 


1080 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


11.23 


11.03 


12.37 


13.10 


12.32 


12.78 


1X28 


13.43 


13.00 


12.50 


140.2 


132.5 


127.0 


125.1 


106.0 


00.0 


98.4 


IOC. 3 


98.0 


98.0 


123,2 

70.3 


123.6 

80.2 


138.8 

106.6 


I65.e 
121.7 


140.6 

104,3 


145.7 
126.4 


140.6 
120.2 


161.0 
126 J! 


150.3 
112.1 


142.6 
02.0 


6.706.0 
.187.3 
r262.0 
560.4 


8.856.2 

312.6 

238.1 
267,6 


8,067.0 

413.4 
37.4 




162.0 

7,7 






074.5 

46.0 






1.014.2 

48.0 






640,6 
23.0 





467.8 

15.5 




324.6 

15.6 






110.2 
6.6 


16.0 


121.431 

13.969 

8,693 

142709 


123.518 

14.291 

8.643 

145,152 


122,631 

14,370 

1,527 

144.252 


0.668 

1.137 

B,501 

11,368 


10.B42 

1,274 

6/ I2;f?7 


11.226 

1,310 

a, 61 3 

6/ 13.220 


10,606 
1.257 

6.512 
6/ 12,605 


10.695 

1.257 

S.611 

6/ 12.587 


10,470 
1.220 

8,523 
6/ 12.333 6/ 


10,010 
1.173 
8.538 

11.701 


12.867 
4.1«6 
8.702 

2,490 


7,440 
4,646 

2.794 
2.394 


8.234 
4.280 

3.945 
2,490 


13.334 

5.830 

7.505 

222 


10.651 

s.ooe 

5.643 
2S3 


11,418 

5.145 

6.272 

216 


12.465 

5.383 

7.082 

258 


13.241 

6.495 

7.746 

233 


13.452 

5.653 

7,799 

208 


13.451 
5.607 

7.844 


135.754 


136,805 


135.843 


11.826 


11.748 


12,018 


11.040 


12.010 


12.087 





1.104.1 
193,0 
902.6 


1,207.6 
'l43.2 
900.8 


1,273.5 
214.7 
854.1 


81.6 

430.7 

78.4 


120.0 

318.8 

75.0 


120.5 
'340.1 

66.0 


95.0 
382.2 

80.2 


85,1 

417.2 

71.6 


83.8 

418 1 

86.7 


84,8 
423.0 


2,71«.7 

607.1 
2.4J7.1 


2.756.6 

^70,4 
2,570,0 


2.672.0 

293.0 

2.681.6 


204,6 
308.2 
236.4 


240,0 

292.7 
243.0 


264.7 
200,6 

251,8 


252.5 

314.1 
237,0 


236.4 

333.1 
2147 


220.3 
3S7,8 
232.0 


220.6 
356.5 


2.627.7 

92.0 

2,880.2 


2,615.4 

69.7 
3.034.6 


2.041.3 

104.7 
3,208.g 


243.0 

117.5 
288.4 


265.1 

104.0 
278.6 


280.8 
112.7 
297.7 


276.3 
119,6 
2^2 


286,2 

129.1 
296,0 


258.0 
124.0 

290.6 


266.2. 
117.0 


1,056.8 
986.8 
402.0 


070.7 
177,2 

734,3 


074.7 

63.1 

873,0 


44,0 
60,0 

57.7 


90.0 
61.8 
88.0 


95.1 
62.8 
87.6 


S3.3 

70.8 
61.0 


72.7 

03.3 
67.7 


62.0 

1037 

48.0 


50.0 
123.6 



1,2607 



1.248,0 1,214.0 
Annual 



007 



104.1 



114.2 



110.0 



125.3 



1980 



118.0 
1000 



1087 


1988 


1980 


1 


11 


III 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


IIIP 


142.700 
13,810 

10.327 
1.84 
6.62 


146,162 

14.145 

10.262 

1.58 

0.05 


144.252 

14,244 

10.127 

1,64 

10.08 


36.445 

3.586 

10.164 

1.58 

0.99 


37,702 

3,727 

10.116 

1.48 

6.06 


35.188 

3.484 

10,101 

1.63 
0.02 


34.017 

3.448 

,10,127 

1.02 

12.16 


36,040 
3.644 

10.137 

182 

11.30 


38,611 
3.813 

10.126 

1.60 

10.27 


36711 
3.610 

10,144 

1,76 

10.90 



l/Manufaciurlng grade milk. 2/ Priceapaid f.o.b. Cenlral SlaieapfoduCtlon area. 3^ Milk equivalent. Iatt>aaj|. 4/ Hftfd ice cream, ice milk. «i hard aherbrt. 6/ Baaed on 
average mik price after adjuatmont for piice wpport deductkma. hi E*timated. P - preliminafy. — - not avaiiabl^. 

Informatioo contact: LaVerne T, wiiiiama (202) 210-0770. 



Table 15 -Wool 



Annual 



1069 



1090 



1967 


1988 


1080 


11 


IN 


iV 


i. 


Ji 


III 


165 


436 


370 


372 


1350 


328 


280 


272 


237 


247 


372 


364 


322 


309 


;316 


327 


312 


271 


129.677 


117,060 


112.008 


20.091 


25,963 


24.021 


29.946 


30.066 




13.002 


15,633 


14,122 


3.079 


3,865 


2.984 


3.770 


3.607 





U.S. wooi price. (cta.V1b.J 1/ 
Imported woof price, (ctejlb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill con«jmption, •coured 3/ 

Apparel wool (1.000 ib.) 

Carpotwwd (1,000 lb.) 

1/ Woo* price delivered at U.S. milla. Clean bfld*. Graded Terrftory64*a (20.60-22.04 microns) BUpie 2-3/4' «i up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean baaia, Auetr^ian 60V62'a, type 64A {24 micf on). Duty >ince 1062 hat been 10.0 centa. 3/ B^gJnmng 1000 mill coreumption reported only on a quarterly basis. 
— * not available. 



(ntormatioo contact: John Lawler {202) 210-0840. 



n 



December 1990 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



CattI* on f««d (T Stato«) 
Number on feed (1 .OCO ho«d) 1/ 
Placed on lead (1 .000 tiead) 
MarketJngv (1 ,000 head) 
Other d^Mppearanoe (1,000 hafttf) 

Beef fteer-cofn price ra.\\o, 

Omaha 21 

Hog-com pric* thUO. Omaha 2/ 

M«fketpricev(S/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice steer*, Omaha 

Utility cowl. Omaha 
Feeder cettie 

Ctldc«* Kanaa* City, 000-700 tb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrowv & glltv. 7-Tfiarhel« 
Feeder pig « 

S. Mo. 40-^ lb, (per head) 

Slaughter eheep & lambv 
Lambv, Choice, San Angeio 
Ewe a. <3ood. San AngalO 

Feeder Jambs 
Choice. San Angelo 

Whole aale r^^eat prices. Mldwe«t 
Boxed beef cut-out value* 
Canner & cutter cow b4#1 
Pofklolni. 14-I8lb. 3/ 
Pofk bellies, 12-14 lb. 
Ham*, ikjnned. 14-17 lb. 

AJI freah bMf retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head)' 
Catiie 

Steere 

Heifer* 

Cow* 

Bulls & stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mN. lb.) 
Beef 
V**] 

Lamb & mutton 
Pofk 



Cattle on feed (135lateB) 
Numbef on teed (1,000 head) V 
Raced on feed (1.000 head) 
MarWet^ng*(t.000head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 hea^ 

Hogs&p{gs(l0 3tates}a/ 
lnventory(1.000heed()l/ 

Breeding 0-<><>O^aA^)1' 
Markat 0.000 haa(f)1/ 
Faffowings (1.000 hea^ 
Pig cfopn '000 head) 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/Bushel* ofcom equalin value to tOOpoonds Jive weight 3/ Prlwtp lftM.»-14 lb.; ISMA 1085. 14-I71b: beginning m^^ 
•eries^dmallng^ compodta p<ic* of all beet gr*des & ground beef loid b^ retad atores This n*w Mnes * in addition to, but does nrt replace, the ee fie s for the retail 
price ofChoicabaetUrat appears In tmbiai, 5/ Quartersi^eOtO, Of preceding year-Fob, (1). Mar,-May(ll). June-^Aug, (HI). & Sepl-Nov. (IV). 6/ intention*. 
'Cisseeseatimated. NO-no*quot#. —« r^ available. 

Not*: 'This eerie* rep(*c*e the Choice vteer b««1 price. 600-700 lb., wh+ch was diacontinued wilh the June number. The new number Is The value of Choice beef Jrom a 
yield grade 1-3, 55O-70O lb. carcaas. 

Inlormaijon contact: PoliyCochren (202) 219-0767. 





Annual 




1980 
Sept 








1090 






1987 


1968 


1980 


Apf 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sepl 


7,g53 
21 .040 
10.545 

1.217 


8.411 
20.654 
10.018 

t^2 


8,045 
20,834 

10.422 
1.070 


6.631 

1.053 

1.579 

79 


B.463 

1.377 

1,554 

125 


8.181 

1.632 

1.7&6 

150 


7.867 

1.340 

1.824 

73 


7,310 

1.520 

1,750 

77 


7,003 

1.735 

1.666 

82 


6000 

2214 

1445 

79 


41.0 
32.8 


31.5 
19.6 


30.3 
18.4 


30,8 
19.6 


31.1 
21.2 


29.3 
23,6 


27.0 
22.4 


28,5 
23.0 


30.9 
23,4 


34.5 

25.1 


64.60 
44,83 


60.54 
46.55 


72.52 
47.86 


68,44 
52.42 


79.36 
54,46 


77.ST 

55.41 


75 63 
56.04 


74.46 
54.66 


76.22 

66.07 


75.76 
54.33 


76.36 


83.67 


86,13 


88.63 


00 81 


91.00 


04.13 


03 50 


92,30 


91.60 


61.60 


43.30 


44.03 


44.32 


64.11 


62.18 


60.75 


61.87 


56.05 


55.10 


46.69 


36.06 


33.63 


30,72 


64.97 


56.80 


47.32 


46,35 


45.S5 


45.01 


7B.09 
36.62 


68 26 
38.88 


67.32 
36,58 


63.81 
30.31 


63,13 
36.50 


62.25 
33.25 


53.66 
32.36 


63.25 
34.83 


51,20 
36,60 


51.75 
32.88 


102.Z6 


90.89 


79.65 


76.06 


71.31 


64.30 


56.50 


53.75 


68.30 


55.76 


103,64 

85 26 

106.23 

63,11 
80.06 


110.50 
87.77 
07.40 
41.25 
71.03 


114.78 
94,43 

101.09 
34.14 
60.39 


110.08 

99.14 

105.25 

34.23 

60,13 


123.62 

100,61 
120.68 

62.60 
77.33 


124.56 

101,20 

136.06 

61.48 

81,60 


121.53 

101.51 
125.62 

65.15 
NQ 


116,64 

101.62 

144.14 

53.1B 

01.00 


121.52 

105,22 

110.56 

61.05 

NQ 


121.18 

101.93 

12134 

51.31 

101.75 


212.64 


224.61 


238.97 


241.00 


252. 8B 


251.52 


254.05 


255.76 


254.71 


256.30 


35.647 

17.443 

lO.0Oe 

6,610 

eeo 

2.816 

5.199 

61.081 


35.079 

17.344 

10.754 

6.337 

644 

2,506 

5.293 

67.705 


33.917 

16.536 

10,406 

6,316 

659 

2.172 

5.464 

88.603 


2,774 

1,353 

875 

469 

57 

179 

456 

7.678 


2,618 

1.346 

771 

446 

51 

132 

487 

6,050 


2.969 

1.547 
894 
490 
56 
142 
478 

6,976 


2,934 

K518 
913 
448 
55 
137 
440 

6.322 


2.852 

1.450 

910 

439 

63 

144 

447 

6.164 


2,083 

1,506 

026 

466 

63 

152 

482 

7.301 


2.614 

1.275 

B41 

443 

55 

138 

439 

6.606 


23.405 
416 

3og 

14,312 


23.4£4 
387 

15,623 

Annual 


22.974 
344 
341 

16.759 


1,013 
28 
27 

1,340 


1.747 
23 
31 

1,247 

1980 


2.007 
26 
31 

1.256 


1.970 
25 
28 

1.142 


1.039 
26 
28 

1.102 


2.062 
28 
30 

1.309 

1990 


1,813 
26 
27 

1.226 


1987 


1088 


1989 


11 


ttt 


iV 


1 


ii 


ill 


IV 


9.655 
25.074 

23.126 
1.389 


10.114 
24.423 
23.450 

1.300 


9.688 

24.484 

22.955 

1.274 


9.918 

6.212 

6.040 

410 


8.680 

5,719 

6,806 

227 


6.276 
7,321 

5.361 
293 


9,943 
6.088 

5.683 
385 


10,063 

5.111 

6.013 

400 


8,761 

8:15? 

261 


0.102 
a/ 5.4"o5 


39.730 
5.125 

34,605 
6.653 

68,055 


42.676 
6.43S 

37.240 
0.37O 

72,268 


43.210 

6.335 
37.B75 


41,655 
6.440 

36.215 
Z.560 

20.309 


44.020 

5.565 

36,455 

2.324 
18.167 


46,200 

5.335 
39,865 

2.190 
16.800 


42,200 
6.280 

36,920 
2.013 

15.748 


40.190 
6.250 

34.040 
2.45B 

10,676 


42.800 

5.440 
37.360 

2,266 
17.022 


44.410 

5,340 

39.070 

ei 2,252 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


-Supply & Utilization 

Ar«a 


,1-2 


























F«ed 


omaf 


































$«t 










Tout 


and 


doma«- 








Fenrt 




atid* 




Harvefl- 




Prodoo- 


•uppiy 


mid- 


(k 


Ex^ 


Total 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


Planlfld 


t«d 


Yield 
Buyacf* 


tlon 


4/ 


UAl 


tJH 


port* 


ua* 


fiocka 


5/ 






Mil- acr«« 










Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


Wheat 


























1M&/e6 


ia,B 


75.5 


«4.7 


37.6 


2.424 


3.885 


284 


767 


909 


1,000 


1.005 


306 


i&eei/A7 


21. D 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2,00 1 


4,017 


401 


790 


099 


2,100 


1.821 


2.42 


19B7/BB 


23.0 


55.a 


66,0 


37.7 


2,106 


3.945 


260 


800 


t.698 


2.664 


1.251 


2.67 


foea/SQ' 


22.5 


^.5 


53.2 


34.1 


1,812 


3.096 


167 


8ia 


K410 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


1M0/90' 


o.e 


70 .« 


52-1 


32.8 


2.037 


2.752 


160 


832 


1.233 


2,225 


530 


3 72 


1000/91* 


7.1 


77,3 


00.4 


30,6 


2.744 


3.303 


450 


833 


1.075 


2.358 


046 


2.65-2.76 


nice 




Mil. acfei 




LbJacre 








Mil. cwt {rough equlv.) 






$/cwt 


iod&/aa 


1.24 


2.51 


2.40 


5J14 


134,9 


201.8 


^ 


8/ 65.8 


58.7 


124.6 


77.3 


0.53 


19e«/67 


1.48 


23a 


2.38 


5,6S1 


133.4 


213.3 


^ 


6/ 77.7 


84.2 


101.9 


61.4 


375 


19S7;BA 


1.57 


2.3« 


2,33 


5.555 


129.0 


184.0 


m^^ 


6/ 60.4 


72.2 


162.0 


31.4 


7.27 


igeeyev 


1.00 


e-93 


2.00 


6.614 


159.0 


105.0 





8/ 82.3 


6S.0 


166.2 


26.7 


63 


19B9/90' 


1.21 


2.73 


2.69 


6.749 


164.5 


165.4 





8/82.4 


75.6 


150 2 


26.3 


7.30 


1990/91' 


1.03 


2.87 


2.B1 


G.529 


isa-i 


180. 1 


— 


8/ 88.8 


74.0 


162.8 


26.3 


5.2£r-7 26 


C(xn 




Mil. acres 




Bu./acre 








Mil. bu. 








Sfbu. 


1985/Be 


6.4 


83.4 


75.2 


lfa,0 


a. 8 75 


10.534 


4.107 


1.160 


1.227 


5.404 


4,040 


2 23 


19801/67 


14.3 


70.7 


ea.o 


110.4 


8,225 


12,257 


4.701 


1.192 


1.492 


7,325 


4.682 


1.50 


i9a7/fia 


23.1 


55.2 


50.£ 


110,8 


7-131 


12.0)6 


4,612 


1.229 


1.710 


7,757 


4.250 


1.94 


i9«3yee' 


20.5 


«7.7 


58.3 


84.0 


4.020 


0.191 


3.987 


1.245 


2.028 


7.200 


1.930 


2.54 


l9fl9/90* 


10.8 


72,3 


54. a 


115.2 


7,527 


0,460 


4.456 


1,200 


2,387 


8,115 


1,344 


2.30 


l990/9r 


10.1 


74^ 


58.7 


110.0 


7,036 


0,281 


4.700 


1.320 


2.025 


8,045 


1.230 


2.20^2.50 


Sorghum 
1»5/a« 




m. acfe* 




Buiacre 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


0.0 


ia.3 


10.8 


08.6 


.1,120 


1.420 


564 


28 


178 


860 


551 


1.93 


1Ml)/a7 


3.0 


1S.3 


13.9 


87.7 


038 


1.460 


536 


12 


10B 


746 


743 


1.37 


i9e7;8a 


4.1 


11-a 


10.5 


89.4 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


231 


811 


663 


1.7^ 


1988/89' 


3.0 


10.3 


0.0 


63.8 


677 


1.230 


4«8 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2.27 


1989/90' 


3.3 


t2.0 


11.2 


65-4 


616 


1,058 


616 


15 


607 


838 


220 


2.10 


19W/91' 


3.0 


tO.7 


0.3 


eo-5 


6«0 


780 


440 


16 


225 


660 


100 


2.00-2.40 


Bari«y 
196&a6 




MILtcrei 




6j./«cre 








MIL bu. 








»/bu. 


a? 


13.2 


11.5 


61.0 


501 


848 


333 


100 


22 


623 


326 


1.08 


i9aei/*7 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


5o.a 


on 


9a 


298 


174 


137 


508 


336 


1.61 


19B7/B* 


2-0 


11.0 


0.0 


52.4 


521 


809 


254 


174 


120 


548 


321 


1,61 


19B8/B9' 


2.a 


9.8 


7.« 


38.0 


290 


022 


165 


160 


79 


426 


190 


2.80 


l9flO/90* 


2.3 


0.2 


8.3 


4a.e 


404 


6tS. 


185 


160 


89 


454 


161 


2.42 


19W/91* 


2.0 


a.3 


7.5 


66.2 


410 


505 


175 


185 


65 


445 


150 


2.10-2.30 


Oati 




Mil. acre* 




BuJacre 








Mll.bu. 








$/bu. 


fM5/80 


0-1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


621 


728^ 


450 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/87 


o.« 


147 


59 


66.3 


385 


603 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


19a7/Ba 


o.a 


ia.o 


0.0 


64.0 


374 


652 


35a 


61 


1 


440 


112 


T.66 


IMa/BO' 


0.3 


13.0 


£.6 


30 3 


218 


393 


194 


100 


1 


204 


08 


2.01 


1949/90* 


0.4 


12.1 


6.9 


64.3 


374 


644 


271 


115 


1 


387 


157 


1.40 


1900/ttr 


0.2 


10.4 
Mil- acre< 


6.0 


50.2 
Bu-/acr« 


WS 


676 


330 


120 
Mil. bu. 


1 


451 


125 


1.10-1.20 
$/bu. 


So¥t»in» 
ld6£/aB 




«3J 


61.5 


34.1 


2.099 


2.415 





1,053 


740 


1.870 


530 


6.05 


19B6/B7 




eo.4 


se.3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.476 





1*179 


757 


2,040 


436 


a. 78 


19B7/88 




58.2 


57.2 


33.0 


1.038 


2.374 





1*174 


802 


2.072 


302 


5.86 


19fl8/&9* 




58.6 


67.4 


27A 


1,540 


1.655 





1.058 


527 


1*673 


182 


7.42 


lMft/90* 




S?S 


60.5 


32.3 


1.024 


2,109 





1,145 


523 


1.870 


239 


6.70 


l9W/9r 




57.7 


«^ 


33.7 


1,904 


2,146 





1J65 


010 


1.800 


255 


6.35^.35 


Soytwfto oil 
198S/B« 
















Mil, ItJi. 








7/Cti.flb. 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


11.017 


12.257 





10.053 


1.257 


11,310 


947 


18.00 


1986/B7 


^ 


^ 


— 


^ 


12,783 


13.745 


^ 


10.833 


1*^87 


12.020 


1.725 


15,40 


19B7/BB 


^ 


"■^ 


- — * 


^ 


12,074 


8/ 14.695 


^ 


10.930 


1.873 


12.603 


2.092 


22.65 


tM6/a9* 


^ 


^ 


— ■" 


^ 


11-737 


8/ 13.967 


^ 


10.691 


1.601 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


1989/90* 
19W/9r 


^ 


^ 


'^ 


^ 


13.004 


8/ 14,735 





11.965 


1.426 


13.410 


1,325 


22.30 


^ 


^ 


J. — 


^ 


13.000 


8/ 14.400 


— 


12.000 


1.300 


13.300 


1,100 


21.0-24,0 


Sovtflin meal 
















1.000 ton* 








9/ Wot 


^ 


^ 


^ 


— 


24.9S1 


25.338 





10.000 


8.030 


25.126 


212 


156 


1986/87 


— 


— 


— 


— 


27,758 


27.070 





20,387 


7.343 


27,730 


240 


163 


19B7/B8 
1988/80' 


^ 


-^^ 


— 


^^ 


28.050 


28.300 


.^^ 


^1,293 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


^ 


— 


— 


^ 


24.043 


25.100 


w* 


10.639 


6,288 


24.027 


173 


233 


1069/00' 
1000/91* 


^ 


^ 


— 


*— 


27.719 


27.698 


■^^ 


22.550 


6.030 


27.680 


318 


174 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


26.227 


26,560 


^ 


22.750 


5.600 


28.250 


300 


160-185 



Sea rootnof«««tendoflAble. 



December 1990 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Ar9« 



Cotton 10/ 
19a5/sa 
l9a&/87 
1987/8B 
1088/69* 
1989/90* 
1990/er 



Sal 

A»ide 

3/ 



Planted 



3.0 

3.9 
2.2 

3.5 
1.9 



Mil. AcrM 

10.7 
10.0 
10.4 
12,6 
lO.e 
12.3 



Harvea- 



10.2 

10.0 
12.0 

11.S 



Ylvid 



LbJacr* 

030 
652 
70S 
619 
614 
022 



Produc- 
tion 



Tottl 



13.4 


17,6 


97 


19.1 


14.8 


' 19.8 


15.4 


21.2 


12.2 


18.3 


14.9 


i7,g 



Oth*r 

ind domtf- 

r«i^d- 1LC 

uaI um 



Mil. bAE«« 

0.4 
7.4 

7.0 
7.3 

«a 
a.4 



porta 



2.0 
6.7 
6,6 
6.2 
7.7 
7.0 



rotAi 


Ehdmg 


Ftrm 


UM 


Stockt 


m 


84 


0.4 


60.50 


14.1 


6.0 


62.40 


14.2 


6.3 


64.30 


13.9 


7,1 


60.60 


10.6 


3.0 


65.60 


15.4 


2.0 


— 



*Nw«mb*r 8. 1800 Supply and D*m*nd Eitim.let. 1/ Marttlim y«« beg^nnlnq Jun« llw wheat, bariey. i oati. ^^'i^J^V^^S^Ti^T^C-itlTllh^.T^ 
oybaan.. 89,3879 bu,hel- of corn^ ^ghuni,45 9290 bu.h«it ol b-H«. 68.8944 bushel, -f «»•■",?« STT °' l^.^.*':V.S.:i^';?r^^'l'^;^^^^ 



corn 
aoybaai 



Wlqi* VI UHMVfi DD.DV^f^ UUPIPVI* "' w™*»i ■.■..IT-TV *."* w. ..v*, _. iw '-"^ t^ I «^ ^Irtri 1. ftrt rnmAnt 

di™r"s[(?n. P! K: acraagi reduction, 50-9a;A 0-92 pf ograma. 4/ lnclu<Ja. fmporta. 5/ Mar kel aver.oa pricaj do nc* Include i"" *^^l^J?^; J°! l^V^S^T^^ in l BftSSo 

purchataa. 0/ Ras.dual IncMdwJ In domaetic uaa. 7/ Avar.aa or cruda aoybaan oil. DacalUN 8/ Indudaa 190 n;«lw pounda ^ ^7*^* J" J^^J^^" l^^"^"'*^^^^ 
15 million In 1989/90. Ji 60 mmion In 1890/91. 9/ Avwrag* or44 pareant. Dacalur. 10/ Upland Aairtra long itapla. Slocua artJmalaa ba»d on Canaua 6ur«au data, 
raiumng In an unaccounted difTafenca between wpply 1 uaa BrtimateaAchangaa In ending Xocka. — -n« available orno* applicabla. 

tnfbnnalioft contact Commodity Econcxnica DiviiJon* Cropa Branch (202) 219-0840. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



Who^eaale piicea 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, 

KansAa Cfty (SA>u,) 21 

Wheat. DMS. 

M}nneapo(ia{i/tiLJ,)2/ 

Rice. S.W. La. (S/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Export* {mil. bu.) 

Mid grind (mij.bu.) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt) 
Rloa 

Export* (mil. cwt. rough aquh/.} 



Wheat 

Stwka. beginning (mit. bu.) 
Dom*atic uaa 

Food (mil. bu.) 

Seed, reed & raaidual iw\i bu.) 4/ 
Exporta(m4l.bu.) 





Marketing yaar V 




1989 
Sept 






1090 






1985/86 


1986/87 


1S87/88 


t9B8/B9 


May 


Jur^a 


July 


AiiQ 


iSept 


3,28 


2.72 


2.M 


4,17 


4.T8 


3.01 


3.60 


3.11 


2.89 


2,83 


3,25 
16,11 


2.62 
10.25 


2.02 
19.25 


4.26 

14.85 


4.23 
15.00 


NQ 
16.80 


NQ 
15.65 


NO 
)6,30 


hfO 
14.05 


NO 
13.95 


915 
703 
314 


1.004 
755 
335 


1.502 
753 
336 


1.424 
778 
348 


160 
64 
28 


76 
64 
28 


39 

61 
27 


83 
62 

28 


90 
74 
33 


— 



58.7 



84.2 



Marketing year 1/ 



72.2 



&$^ 



8.0 



1989 



4.5 



4.1 



32 



4.5 



1990 



108W87 

1.005 

712 
485 
999 



1087/88 

1.821 

721 

385 

1.508 



1988/39 

1»201 

715 

260 

1.419 



Mar-May J una- Aug Sepr*Nov 
1.227.7 701.6 1.017.2 



165.0 

-2.8 

368.0 



183.1 
273.0 
300.0 



183.1 
*12.8 
328.6 



Dac-Fab 

1.423.7 

180.6 
449 

259.7 



Mar-May Junt-Aug Sept* Nov 
943.1 536.5 2^402.0 



184.3 
^4.9 
274.8 



197.4 
420.6 
208.1 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wtieal A August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long grain. miJtad batJa. 4/fle>idual IncUdea feed uaa. — ' 
information oontacta: Ed Allan 8i Janet Uvezay (202) 219-0840. 



t net available. NQ-nOqucta^ 



Table 19.— Cotton. 





Market 


ing year yf 




1960 
Sept 






1990 






1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/83 


1988/80 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


60.0 


53.2 


63.1 


57.7 


68.5 


74.6 


77.1 


70.5 


76.3 


71.0 


48.9 
64.8 


620 

ei 8 


72.7 
76.3 


66,4 
692 


31.5 
82.6 


86,9 

88.0 


00,3 
02.7 


00.9 
95.0 


81,0 

80.6 


81.4 
81.7 


e.390 
1.069 
4,102 


7.45^ 
0.684 
9.348 


7,617 
6v5a2 

6.026 


7.782 

6.148 
5,771 


753 

402 

6.146 


780 

590 

6.666 


723 

536 

5.287 


641 

440 

3.023 


820 
544 

3.000 


603 
2.228 



U.S. price. SLM. 
1-i;i6in.tcta./lb.)2/ 
Northern Europe pncea 

index (c*B./lb.) 3/ 

U.S.Ml-3/32in.tcta./lb.)4/ 

U.S. miM conaumpt. {1 .000 bales) 

Export* (1 .000 baleay 

Slocici. beginning (1 .000 baiea) 

1/ eegirining August 1 . 2/ Average apot market. 3/ Uverpool Cotlook (A) Index: average of live lowest priced of 11 eelected growths. 4/ Memphle territory 
growths. — s not available. 

Information contact: Scott Santord (202) 21»-0e40. 
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AgrlCLilKjral Outlook 



Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Whol^aala prices 
Cofn. no. 2 y^tlow, 30 day. 

Chicago ($A>u.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 ydlow. 

Kansas Cvty($/cwt^ 
Barley^ feed, 

Duluth iS/bu.) 2/ 
Barley, malting. 

Mlnn9apolle($/bu.) 
Export* 3/ 
Corn (mil. bu.) 
F^od grtJnt (mil. motfic^on*) 4^ 



Cofn 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food. seed. ind. (mil. bu.) 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
Total use (mil. bu.) 

1/ September 1 for oorn & sorghum: June 1 For oets & 
products. 4/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats. 

Information contact: JamesCole (202) 21ft-0640 





Marketing year 1/ 




1069 
Sept 






1900 






1985/86 


1986/87 


1W7/SS 


1988/89 


May 


June 


Jufy 


,Aug 


Sept 


2.^ 


1.64 


2,14 


2.68 


2.32 


2.83 


2.84 


2.73 


2.52 


2.33 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


4.73 


4.47 


4.54 


4.82 


4,27 


3.89 


1.53 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.14 


'2.33 


239 


2.17 


1.99 


2,01 


2.24 


1.89 


2,04 


4.11 


3.42 


3.17 


2.92 


2.36 


2.35 


2.32 


1.241 
36.8 


1.504 
46.3 


1.723 
52,3 


2.036 
61.3 


114 

4.0 


214 
6.2 


201 

5.6 


148 
4.3 


1,53 
4.7 


106 
3.2 




Marketing year 1/ 




1989 






1990 




1985/88 


1906/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Jun*-Aug Sept- Nov 


Dec^F^b 


Mar-May 


Jun»-Aug 


Sepl-Nov 


1*648 


4.040 


4,882 


4.250 


3.419 


1.930 


7.079 


4.813 


2.839 


1,344.5 


4,095 
1^160 
1,241 

6,496 


4.714 

1.192 
1.504 
7.410 


4.806 
1.229 
1.723 

7.757 


3.879 
1.245 
2.036 
7.260 


690 

330 

470 

K490 


1.499 
298 
562 

2,379 


1,290 
295 
682 

2,287 


1.022 
351 

601 
1.974 


689 
336 

485 
1.610 


— 



barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapoll« to Duluth. 3/ Includes 
& barley. — ■ not available. 



Table 21.-Fats& Oils 



Soybea 
Whole 



Soybe 
Whol 





Marketing year ' 




1989 






1000 






1986/88 


1906/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Aug 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jury 


Aui 


S.20 
1.052.8 

740 7 
318.0 


6.03 

1.178 8 

756.9 

636.4 


6.67 

1.174,5 

801.6 

436.4 


7.41 

1.057,7 

530.6 

302.5 


598 
75,0 
18.3 
31.0 


5,90 
951 

43.6 
83.4 


6.22 
93.4 

23.1 
73.0 


6.01 
91.9 
35.2 

67,6 


6.05 
92.2 
20.8 
58.6 


6.06 
02.8 
283 
46.0 


18.02 

11.617.3 

10.045 9 

1.257.3 

632,5 


15.36 

12.783.1 

10.820.2 

1.184.5 

946.6 


2287 

12.974.6 

10.734.1 

1.873.2 

1.725.0 


2109 

11.737 

10,455.6 

1.668.2 

2.092.2 


18 8 

843.0 
931.6 
265.6 

2.069.6 


242 

1.066.8 

1.012.7 

33.0 

1.604.9 


23.7 

1,050.1 

1,103.6 

112.1 

1.716.6 


24.9 
1.035.8 

1.003.1 

181.9 

1.550.8 


23.6 

1.038.0 
903.9 
122.6 

1.421.7 


25.0 
1.044.0 
1.018.6 

82.5 
1.433.2 


154.68 

24.951.3 

19.117.2 

6.009 3 

386.9 


182.61 
27.758.8 

20.387.4 

7.343.0 

211.7 


221.90 
26.060.2 
2 1, 275 9 

6.871.0 
240.2 


233.46 
24.942.7 
19.7925 

5.130.8 
153.5 


217.10 

1.758.6 

1.578.1 

159.7 

154.0 


185.40 
2,263.7 
1.634.9 

433.0 
311.6 


178.60 

2,224.2 

1.653.1 

4283 

307.7 


160.10 

2.183.4 

1.757.8 

416.6 

252.8 


171.32 

2.196.8 

1.903.0 

286.4 

262.5 


172.40 

2.205.0 

1.923.8 

316.0 

267.7 



ans 
'hole&ate pric^. no. 1 yellow, 
Chkago{J^u.) 
Crushlngs(mil. bu.) 
Export* Jmn,bu.) 
Stocks, begmnlng (mH. bu.) 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude. 
Decatur (ctt./lb.) 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Domestic dtaap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning {m\\. lb.) 

b«ar> msal 

^hotoaale price, 44<M protein. 

D^atur ($/ton) 
Production (1 .000 ion) 
Domeettc dieap. (1,000 ion) 
Exports (1.000 ton) 
Stocks, beginning (1.000 ton) 

Margarme. wholesale price. 

Chicago, white (Cle./Tb.) 51.2 40.3 40.3 52.3 51.6 

* Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal & oil: calendar year for margvine. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 210^-0840. Tom Bickerton (202) 210-0824. 
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60.0 



63.6 



63.6 



625 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



P«ynnent ratee 









Rndley 




Tarq^t 


Loan 


loan 




price 


rate 


rate 








$/bu. 


Wheat 








1984/85 


4.3^ 


3.30 


^^ 


1985/66 


4,38 


3.30 


^^ 


1986/87 6/ 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


19ST/S8 


438 


2.85 


2.28 


1988/69 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.58 


2 06 


1990/91 


4.00 


2.44 


1.95 


Rice 








1984/B5 


1t,90 


6.00 


._ 


1985/86 


11,90 


8.00 


6/ 3.16 


1980/87 6/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 3.82 


1987/88 


11,06 


6.84 


e/ 5.77 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


e/ 6,30 


1989/80 


10.80 


6.50 


e/ 6,50 


1990/91 


10.71 


6.50 


$rt)U. 


Corn 








1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 


^K— 


1985/86 


3.03 


2.55 


-^^ 


1986/87 6/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1987/68 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


1988/69 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 


1989/90 


2.84 


2.06 


1.85 


l990/9t 


275 


t.9e 


1.57 

Vbu. 


Swghum 
1984/85 








2.88 


2.42 


^^ 


1985/88 


268 


2.42 


— 


19861/87 5/ 


2.88 


2.28 


1.82 


1987/88 


2 68 


2.17 


1.74 


1988/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.65 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 


1990/91 


2.61 


1.88 


1.49 
$/bu. 


Barl*v 
1984^85 


2.60 


2.08 


^^^ 


1985/86 


2.60 


2.08 


^^ 


1986/87 5/ 


2,60 


1.95 


1.66 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


1088/89 


2.61 


1.80 


1.44 


1989/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.34 


1990/91 


2.36 


i.eo 


1.28 
$/bu. 


Oata 








1984/85 


1.60 


1.31 


^— 


1985/88 


1.60 


1.31 


^— 


1986/87 6/ 


1,60 


1.23 


0.90 


1987/68 


1.60 


1.17 


0.94 


1988/89 


1,56 


1.13 


0,90 


198 9W 


1.50 


1.06 


0.85 


1990/91 


1.45 


1.01 


0.61 


Soybean • 9/ 
1 684/85 








^^ 


5.02 


_ 


1985/86 


.^^ 


5.02 


-^— 


1986/87 5/ 





4.77 


^^ 


1987/88 


_ 


4.77 


.*^- 


1988/B9 


_ 


4.77 





1989/90 


___ 


4.53 


- 1 - 


1990/91 


— 


4.50 


CttM. 


Upland cotton 








1984/85 


61.0 


55.00 


^— 


1985/86 


81.0 


67.30 





1986/67 5/ 


61.0 


55.00 


11/ 44.00 


1967/88 


79.4 


52,25 


12/ 


1986/89 


75.9 


51.80 


12/ 


19S9W 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 


1990/91 


72,9 


50,27 


12/ 



Deficiency 



7/ 



7/ 



7/ 



1.00 
1.08 
1.98 
1.81 
0,69 
0.32 
1.00 



3.76 
3,90 
4.70 
4.82 

4.31 
3.56 
3.71 



0.43 
0.48 
1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.58 
0.15 



0.46 
0.46 
1.06 
0.82 
0.46 
0.66 
0.21 



0.26 
0.52 
099 
0,52 
1,04 
0.23 
0.28 



0.00 
0.20 

0.39 
0,20 
0.30 
0,00 
0.00 



Paid 

land 

diver iion 



2.70 

2.70 
2.00 



PIK 




3,fi0 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 
1.90 
1.65 



0.57 
1.60 
1.40 



0.36 
0.80 



6q9« 


Program 


Partici- 


a<^ree 1/ 


2/ 


pation 
rate 3/ 


Mil. 




Percent 


■cree 




of baee 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


91.6 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


87.6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


84.8 


27.6/0/0 


86 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


80.5 


* 5/0/0 


80 


4.1 


25/0/0 


85 


4.2 


20/1 5/0 


90 


4.2 


35/0/0 


94 


4.1 


35/0/0 


96 


4.1 


25/0/0 


94 


4.1 


25/0/0 


95 


4.2 


20/0/0 


92 


80.8 


10/0/0 


54 


64.2 


10/0/0 


69 


81.7 


17 5/2,5/0 


86 


61.5 


20/15/0 


90 


82.9 


20/10/0; 0/92 


87 


82.7 


10/0/0:0/92 


80 


82.7 


10/0/0:0/92 


76 


18.4 


8/ (Mme) 


42 


19.3 




55 


19.0 




75 


17.4 




84 


16.6 




82 


16.2 


-^^ 


71 


15.4 


■^^~ 


75 


11.6 


8/ (Mme) 


44 


13.3 


^^ 


57 


124 


■^^ 


72 


12.5 


.— ' 


84 


12.5 


■^^ 


79 


12.4 


^^^ 


69 


11.9 


^^ 


66 


9.6 


8/ (wime) 


14 


9:4 


^^ 


14 


9.2 


— 


37 


8.4 


-.— 


45 


7.9 


5/OA)^ 0/92 


30 


7.6 


5^/0; 0/92 


23 


7-5 


5/0/0: 0/92 


10 





^0/ 10/25 





— ™ 


10/ 0/25 


^^~ 


15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


15.9 


20/10/0 


82AD/0 


15.5 


25W/0 


93 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


89 


14.6 


25/0/0 


89 


14.6 


12.5/0/0 


86 



18.60 

23.70 30.00 

26.00 

17.3 

19.4 

13.1 

6.3 

1/ Includea planted aree ptu« acree conaidered planted (ARP. PLD, o-92 etc). Net of CRP. 2/ Percentage of baee acree that farmer* partlctpatmg in Acreage 
Reduction Programs/Paid Land Diversion/PIK were reoulred lo devote to conaerving utei lo receiv* pfogram benefita, 3/ Percentaga of base acrai enrofled in 
Acreage Reduction Proorama/Paid Land Diveralon/PlK. 4/ Percent of program yield, eitcept 1986/B7 wheaL which Udollara per bushel, 1984 PiK rates apply only 
toihe 10-20 podion. sTRateafwptynieota received In cash were reduced by 4.3 percent *n 1986/87 due to Gramm-Rudman-Holllnoa. 6/ Annual fly«rag«wofld 
market pric«. 7/ Guaranteed lofarmerawgned up fw 0/92. i/The tofghum. oala. i bar iay progremi w»fe the aame aa for corn in eacti year «Kcept 1988-00. 
when the oareARPwaaiorter than for the other feed graine. 9/ There are no target pncea. acreaga proorame. or payment ratea for eoyb^na. 10/ Soybean program 
data refer to percent oi proflram crop b a ee permitted to ah i ft into bean a without fose of bfl»#. 1 1/ Loan repaymenr rate. 12/ Loan* may be repaid at Ine lower ot 
th# loan rat# Of wofid market price*. *0n September 13. the Secretwy announced Ihat partklpating ftimora have the option of plaritmg up to 105 percent of their 
wh^at base to boost 1090 supplies. For avery acre planted In eKCese of 95 percent of b«se. Iho acreage ueed to compute deficiency paymonia will b9 cut by 1 acre, 
— - nol avui«bU. 

Infofmatjon conract: Jemea Cole (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 23.— Fruit 



Agricultural Outlook 



1982 19S3 1964 1985 1980 1987 1066 1089 1990 P 

Ci1ru8 1/ 

Productioo (1 .000 ton) 

P^r capiU consumpt. (lbs,) 2/ 
Noncitru* 3/ 

Produetioo (1,000 tonB> 

Per capita consumpl* (IbO 2/ 

F.o^b, shipping point prfce« 
Apples (S/eanon) 4/ 
Pears (S/box) 5/ 

Grower prieee 
Orangee(S/box)6/ 
GrepefruH {S/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fre«l> apple* {miL1b&.} 
Fresh pears (mil. lbs ) 
Frozen Trurte (miL ibe.) 
Frozen orange 
Mee(mN. lbs.) 926.6 1,041.5 1.119.2 1.170.0 1.566.2 1.074.8 1.008,1 808.4 797.9 

1/ 1990 Indicated 1989/90 eeason. 2/ Fresh per capita ooneumption. 3/ Calendar v«ar 4/ R«d dohdous. Washington, extra fancy, carton try pack, I25'e. 
5/D'An>ou. Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no, 1, 135 e. 0^ U.S. equivalent oo-tree returns, P* preliminary. —« not available. . 

Inrormatloocontaci: Wynnice Napper (202) 219-0884^ 



12.139 
24.7 


13.682 
29.4 


10,632 
24.0 


10.625 
22.6 


11.058 
26.0 


11.993 
25.7 


12.761 
27.1 


13.186 
24.4 


10.899 


14,658 
62.7 


14.1SG 

63.0 


14.301 
67.6 


14.191 
66.5 


13.874 

M.5 

1990 


16,011 
75.1 


15.684 

71.0 


16.300 
72.2 


14.317 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


8.83 
12.00 


11.00 

13.65 


11.00 
14.00 


11.00 

14.00 


11.00 
14.00 


11.28 

15.86 


13.85 


10.86 


11.95 


4.95 
5.04 


5.52 

5.50 


6.04 

7.35 


7.20 

7.57 


7^4 
7,82 


7.15 
8.74 


0.02 
6,35 

V 


5.07 
6.44 


6.31 
7.22 


2.5717 

200.2 
727.0 


2,024.6 

153.0 
661.7 


1.399.6 
104.8 
609.0 


1,004.3 

63.0 

^1.0 


580,8 
269 

563.7 


283.0 

2.3 

653.2 


116.0 

33.6 
790.6 


8.8 

199,8 
859.5 


3.008 
641.6 

862.1 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Producthxi 

Total vegersble«M,OOOew(] 
Fresh (l.ODOcw^ 1/3/ 
Roc«8«d (ions) ^3/ 
Mushroom! {1.000 Ibi.) 
Potatoes (1 .000 cwt) 
Sw»etpolflto«»(1.000cwt) 
Dry ecfibi* beam (1.000 CW1) 











Cater 














yeir 






10SO 


1M1 


1082 


1983 


1084 


1085 


1086 


1987 


1988 


1080 


305.226 

179.416 

1 0,790 .4dO 

460.576 

303.905 

10.053 

26,729 


^2.343 

1^3.456 

10.444.330 

617.146 

340.623 

12.7&9 

32.761 


430.705 

193,451 

11.867.170 

490.826 

355Hl3t 

14.633 

25.663 


403.509 

1S5h782 

10.086.350 

S61.531 

333.726 

12.083 

16.520 


456.334 

201.617 

12.725.B80 

595.681 

362.039 

12.902 

21.070 


4S3.030 

203.54 » 

12 H 474 .040 

S67,9Sa 

406.600 

14.573 

22,175 


448.620 

203.165 

12,273.200 

614,393 

361,743 

1?,368 

22.886 


478.381 
220.530 

12.e02.tD0 

63lH6ie 

389.320 

11.611 

^26.031 


470.222 

230.484 

11.086.010 

667.750 

356h438 

10.94S 

19.2S3 


544.195 
240.360 
15,101.740 
715.010 
370.404 
11.358 
24.333 


1089 










leeo 










D*c 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


17.467 

11.722 

476 


21.652 

13,096 

301 


17,746 

10,738 

255 


19.860 


22.476 

12.800 
331 


35,202 

16.062 

268 


30,201 

lo.iae 

167 


21.826 

8,255 

100 


22.082 

10.029 
101 


21h154 

15.094 

302 



Shlpm^ntB 
fresh (1,000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
SweetpotstoeB (1 .000 cwt) 

1/ tncludsi Itii^ pfoductlon o* aepaf*0"<^ broMioli. cmfuAm. csuliriower, celery, sweet com. !enuce. honeyOewi. Onjoni. & twnato«i 2J Incfudsi procMsino production of snap 
baans. fl(we9t«O«».0'**'i p*«». lofnstoes- cucumbefi(lOr pickles). aepafaoui.bfocco<l. carroti^ AcauhflOwef. 3/ Aaptragui 4 cucumber aBiimatei were not available fof 1082 
& 1983. 4/ includat insp b«ans. broccoTi^ cabbage, ceffots. csuUflower, cel«fy, nwet cotHh cucumb«ri, e^jg plant, lettuce, onkxis. betl peppers, squash' tomatoes, ctnteloupei, 
hooeydews. & wsiermeions. — <* noi avallsbien 

In rormetion contact!: GaryLuciar^Cathy Greene (20^ 219-0884. 

Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Pf eduction 1/ 

Deliveries 1/ 

Stocks, ending 1/ 
Cottee 

Composite ofeen price 

Imports. O'»on bean 
equiv.(mfL lbs J 2/ 

Tobacco 
Rices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured {S/lb.) 

Burley{Wb.) 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bil J 

Uliroecioars(mlJ,) 

1/1.000 Bhontor>i, raw velue. Quarterly data ihown at end of eacti quarter. 21 Net Import! of oreeri & procaswd coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured. 
Oct--Sept, lor burley. 4/Taj(abl# removals. —■ no* available. 

inrormatioo contacts euoar. Peter Bu££aneJI {202) 219-0885, coffee, Fred Gray (202) 210-0888, iob«cco, Verner GriM (202)210-0890, 







Annual 








leao 




1990 




1985 


1086 


1087 


1988 


1089 


Apr-Jur>e 


July-Sept 


Dct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


5,900 
8.035 
3.l2fl 


©,257 
778e 
3,2Z5 


7,309 

e.ie7 

3.105 


7.087 
8.188 
3.132 


6.S27 
8.309 
2,933 


677 
2,066 
2.351 


6t7 
2.16t 

1.224 


3.709 
2.190 

2,033 


1,671 
1.966 
3.112 




572 
2,048 
2,165 


137,46 
2,550 


185.18 
2h596 
Annuel 


100.14 
2.638 


115,50 
2.072 


95.17 

2.630 
1980 


118.01 
S35 


72.20 

784 


63.70 
725 


73,22 

866 
1990 




78,55 
702 


1087 


1988 


1980 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 




Apr, 


1.50 
1.66 


1.81 
l.fll 


— 





1.58 
1.67 


1.68 


1.68 


1.87 


— 




_ 


575.0 
2,728 


662.5 
2,531 


540.1 
2.467,8 


44.4 
170.1 


50.0 
212.6 


34.4 
187.0 


38.4 

165.5 


41,1 
164.3 


48.5 
108.5 




45.3 
174.2 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Ufitizotion of Major Crops. Livesfock, & Products 



Whaat 

ArvA {hectares) 
Production {TTtetric tone) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 
Conaumptioo (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending atock* (metric ton«) 3/ 

Coarw grain* 
Area (hectaree) 
Production (metric tone) 
Export* (metric tons) V 
Consumption (metric tona) 2/ 
Ending atocke {metric tone) 3/ 

Rice, miiied 
Area (lidctaree) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exporta (metric tone) 4/ 
CoAflumption (metric tone) 2f 
Ending etockefmetrlc ton*) 3/ 

Totai grain* 
Area (hectarea) 
Producrlon (metric ton*) 
Expon*(metr)c tona) 1/ 
Conaumptlon (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tona) 3/ 

OH seed* 

Crush (metric ton*) 
Pf od ucWon (m er rio Ion a) 
Export* (metric ton*) 
Ending stock* (metric ton*) 

Meat* 

Production (metric ton*) 
Exports (metrk; tons) 

Oii* 

Production (metric ton*) 
Expon* {metric ton*) 

Cotton 

Are« (hectere*) 
Production {bale*) 
Export* (bai as) 
Consumption (baiee) 
Ending etock* (baies) 



ned meet 

Production (metric ton*) 
Consumption (melric ton*) 
Export* (metric ton*) 1/ 

Poultry 5^ 

Production (metric tone) 
Conaumptlon (metric ton*) 
Expon* fmetric ton*) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



I»a4/8G 


1»a5^S6 


i&ae;87 


I9a7/B8 


1986/68 


1888/MP 


1990/91 F 








Million unit* 








231.2 

61 1.9 
107.0 
483.0 
104.4 


229.e 

500.1 

85.0 

496.2 

168.3 


228.2 
530.7 

90.7 
522.6 
176.4 


22O.0 

502.3 
105.0 
530.2 
146.6 


216.0 
500.3 
96.6 
531.5 
117.4 


225.5 
536.4 
96.6 
536.2 
117.6 


230.8 
593.2 

85.3 
566.7 
144.0 


334.fl 
815.8 

1CKI.4 
782.0 
143.9 


341.3 

843.1 

83.2 

778.8 

208.2 


336.5 

831,8 

83.7 

806.0 
234.0 


324.3 

783.9 
83.2 

814.9 
213.0 


326.1 

731.4 

94.5 

787.7 

146,7 


323.3 

800.0 
100.6 
826.1 

120.6 


322.3 

620.0 

01.0 

625.1 

115.4 


144.2 
318.9 

11.3 
310.2 

».o 


144.9 

316.9 

12.6 

319.4 

55.4 


145.2 

31B.7 

12.9 

322.7 

51.4 


141.5 
314,0 

11.9 
319.8 

45.6 


145.6 
330.8 

15.1 
326,8 

47.6 


146.2 
340,5 

12.1 
334.6 

53.4 


145.9 

345.2 

13.0 

342.6 

56.0 


710.0 

i.64e.e 

218.7 

1.585.6 
3643 


715.8 

1.662.1 

ieo,8 

1,594.4 

431.9 


708.9 
1,681.2 

167.3 
1.651.2 . 

461,8 


665.8 
1.610.2 

200.1 
1.664.9 

407.1 


669.7 

1.562-5 
206.4 

1.658.0 
311.7 


695.0 
1.676.9 

208.3 
1 ,696.9 

281.6 


699.0 

1,768,4 
199.3 

1.734.4 
315.4 


150.7 

191.1 

33,1 

21.1 


155.1 

196 2 

34.5 

26.8 


161.4 

194,4 

37.7 

23,3 


167.7 

208.5 
39.6 
24.0 


165.5 

202.9 
31.9 
22.3 


1717 

211,3 

34.9 

22.4 


176.7 

217.5 

34.7 

22.0 


101.8 
32.3 


105.0 
34.4 


110.6 
36.6 


115.1 
36.3 


111.7 
38.3 


116.9 
36.0 


120.9 
39.3 


4«,2 

I5.fl 


^9.4 
16.4 


50.3 
16.9 


63.2 

17.7 


53.6 
16.4 


56.8 

19.4 


56.7 
.19.4 


339 

83.2 
20.2 
70.0 
42.3 


31.9 
79.6 
20.4 
75.7 
47.2 


29.9 
70.4 
26.0 
82.5 
35,2 


3K1 
81.2 
23.1 

84.1 
31.4 


33.7 

84.7 
25.8 
85.6 
30.2 


32.2 
79.8 
242 
67.2 
23.2 


33.7 
66.7 
243 
66.3 
232 


i»a5 


1986 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1990P 


1901 F 


103.fl 

101.6 

e.3 


106.6 

105.4 

6.7 


109 6 

107.9 

6.6 


113.4 

111.7 

6.0 


115.2 

113.8 

7.2 


114.4 

113.8 

6.5 


116.1 

115.0 

6.9 


26,2 
25.8 

1.2 


293 
28.9 

1.2 


31.3 

30.8 

1.5 


32.9 
32.5 

1.7 


34.1 

33.6 

1.6 


36.7 
35.2 

2.0 


37.1 
36.7 

2.1 



413.4 



419.0 



427.1 



429.6 



431.3 



437.6 



1/ Excludes lntr«-EC trade. Zf Wt^ere stock* data no* available (excluding USSR}, consumpllon includes rtock c^ang**. 3/ Stock* f'ata JJf* ^^ ?" ^ ^ 

dltlerlng marketing yeera ido no* repreeent level* at a given date. Dets not available (or all countries: IricJude* eftlrna^ 

not tbeolute level 4/ Calendar yeer data. 1965 data correspond with 1984/65. ©re 5/ Poultry exclude* the Peoples Republic of China before 1966, 

P * preliminary. F* forecast. 

Information contact*: Crop*. Frederic Surl*(202) 219-0824; red meat ipoultry. Unda Balley(202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products. 



Export commoditieB 
Wl>e«t. To.b. vested. Quif ports ($/bu.) 
Com. I.o.b^ veBMJ. Quir port«(|/bu.> 
Qriin Mrghum, f.o.b. vesMl 

nitif rww4* I^Jhli \ 



■ ■■Iff «u*^nurn« f.v.v. wbbvi. 

QuIf ports (S^.> 
So¥t>««ji», f.o.b. vesMf. Qui f ports {$/bu.) 
SoybAAn oil, DvcAtur (ct«./tbj 
So¥t>a«n meal, Decatur (SAon] 

Cotton, 8-marl(flt cvg. ipot (ctcTibn) 
Tobacco. Bvg prlc« at auction (cis^b.) 
Rica, r.o.b, miiL Houston {S/cwt] 
Inedible lal low. Chicago {cts Jib.] 

Import commodities 
Cotio«. N.Y. spot(S/lbO 
Rubber. N.Y. spotfctsTlb.] 
Cocoa baans. N.V. (S/lb.) 

Information contact: MaryTaymourian (202) 219-0824 





Annual 




10S9 
S*pt 








1990 






1987 


1988 


1960 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


3.1 1 
1.05 


3.07 
2.73 


4.65 
2.65 


4.47 
2.82 


4.40 
3.02 


4.10 
3.00 


3.60 

3.06 


3.41 
2.03 


3.21 

2,ao 


3.14 
2.60 


5.55 

15.85 

175.57 


2,52 

7.61 

23.52 

234.75 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216 50 


2.63 

fl.13 

16.69 

216.65 


2.79 

6.24 

23.20 

16B.65 


2.84 

a.40 

24.49 
176.96 


2.70 

6.23 

24.96 

160.S0 


2.70 
6.32 

24.54 
171.30 


2.67 
6.42 

24.76 
171.06 


2.52 

6.45 

23.60 

175.70 


64.35 

144.32 

13.15 

13.70 


57.25 
153.61 

10.60 
16.64 


63.76 

151.56 
15.68 

14.71 


6B.46 
165.72 

16.50 
14.13 


71.31 

164.68 

16.25 

13.77 


74.61 

164.68 

16 25 

13.51 


77.06 

164 6B 
16.25 
14.01 


7953 
161.00 

16,25 
13 50 


78.27 

150.51 

15.61 

10.12 


71.01 

170.20 

14.50 

12.00 


1.00 

50.65 

0.87 


1.21 

59.20 

0.60 


1.04 

60.65 

0.65 


0.78 

46.13 
0.49 


0.84 

45.64 

0.50 


0.84 

45.80 

0.63 


0.78 
46.00 

0.57 


0.75 

45.80 

0.56 


0.81 
47.46 

0.55 


0.87 
48.43 

0.59 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade* Weigh ted Dollar Exchange Rates^ 



Total as. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitora 3/ 
Wheat 

U.S. marketa 

U.S. competrtoraa/ 
Soybeans 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Corn 

U.S. markete 

U.S. competitors 3J 
Cotton 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 



leao 












1090 










GIN; 


Jan 


Feb 


MarP 

1965 


AprP 

.100 


MayP 


JuneP 


JulyP 


Aug P 


SeptP 


OctP 


60.4 


67.6 


67.2 


6B.6 


67.9 


«g 


67.4 


65.6 


63.1 


62.7 


61?8 


78.5 
03.9 


78.1 
8p.O 


77.0 

80.0 


79,0 

791 


79.2 
79.4 


78.4 
79.3 


78.8 

70.5 


70,3 
79.2 


78.8 
78.4 


78.0 
78.4 


77.7 
78.1 


69.3 
84,6 


aa,o 

70.6 


88.7 

80.6 


68.7 
80.6 


80.6 

79.6 


89.4 

797 


90.1 
70.7 


03.3 
76,5 


05.7 
77.0 


952 
77.0 


96.0 
76.4 


70.0 
105.0 


603 
82 


60.0 
81.8 


70.6 
77.4 


70.5 
80.1 


60.4 
80.3 


69.9 
90.9 


68.6 

80.6 


06.9 
80.6 


66.1 
80.7 


653 
80.8 


72.6 

1012 


72.7 

85.1 


72.5 

86.0 


74.3 
85,8 


74.B 
86.3 


73.6 
85.0 


69.9 
80.3 


74.9 
84.9 


73.7 
83.4 


72.1 
83,2 


71.4 
82.8 


7i.7 
78.0 


76.1 
77.7 


76.1 
77.4 


777 

7B.5 


78.1 
76 9 


77.1 
74.0 


74.0 

85.B 


74.9 
84,0 


76.7 
83.2 


74.5 
82.7 


74.0 
82.4 



1/ Real inde)(es adjust nominal oKchange rates lor differences \t\ rates of if*f?ation. to avoid the dietortlon caused by high-iofjation cour^tfies, A higher 
value means the doHar has apprecmted See the October 1988 Issue of Agricultursl Outlook tor a discussion of the catculatiorre and the vmightsused. 
2/ FederaJ Reserve Board Index of trade-\«eigmed value of the U.S, dollar against 10 majof curr«r»cies. Weights are based oo relstivs importance in 
ijforw Aoancial markets. 3J Substantial devaJuatK)ns ol the Argentine australe & Grizliian cruiado resulted in a sharp increase In the December, 
1969. & wbeequent values of these indices. P - preliminary. 

Ir»formattoo contact: Tim Baxter. David Stallings (202) 219^718. 



Table 29,— Trade Balance 



Exports 
AgricufturaJ 
NonagriculturaJ 
Totar2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
TotafS/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricoitural 
Total 

1/ Fiscal years begin Octo6er 1 & end Septem6er 30. Rscal year 1000 began Oct. 1 . 1989 & ended Sept. 30. 1990. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for coneumption (customs vaJue). F« forecast. —■ not available. 











Flecai year 1/ 








Aug 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1966 


1087 
$ millkxi 


1988 


1089 


1900 F 


1090 


34.769 

159.373 
194,142 


38.027 

170.014 
208,041 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 
179.291 

206.603 


27.876 

202.011 
230,787 


35.316 
258.656 
293.972 


30.652 

302.506 
342,158 


40,000 


2.045 

27.291 
30.236 


16.373 
230.527 
246.«>0 


18.916 

297.736 
316.652 


10J40 

313.722 
333.482 


20.684 

342,848 
363.730 


20.650 
367.374 
366.024 


21.014 

409.138 
430,152 


21.477 

441.074 
462.561 


22.500 


1.726 

40.134 
41.860 


18.396 
-71,154 
-52.768 


19.111 
-127,722 

-103.611 


11.461 
-134.466 
-123,026 


5.428 
-163.555 
-158.127 


7.228 
-164.463 

-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 

-136.180 


18.175 

-138.668 
-120.303 


17.500 


1.219 
-12.243 
-11.624 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219^822. 



December 1990 
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Table 30.— U-S, Agricuttura! Exports & Imports. 



EXPORTS 

Animal* Jhro (no )1/ 

Meat« & prap«.. ej^cl. poultry (mO 
Dairy pn>duct< (mt) 
Pouftry m«at« (mt) 
Fat<. ojle. & gr^asofl (mt) 

Hide« & vkint incL Fur skin* 
Cattle Mdes. wtioJe (no.) 1/ 
Mink pert* (r>oOl/ 

Grftin«&fe9d«(mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
RiC9 (mt) 

Feed grains. incL product* (mt) 
feed* & fodder* (ml) 
Other gnin product* (mt) 

fruits, nuts, and prep*, (mt) 
fruit Juice* inct. 
Iro;. (1.000 hectoliter*) 1/ 
VegetabJet & prep*, (mt) 

Tobacco, ur^m^nufactured (mt) 
Cotton. es(ClJmter*(mt) 
Seed* (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseed* & pfodi^ct* (mt) 

0^1e«eds{mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oii*(mt) 
EflsendiaJ oil* (mt) 
Other 

IMPORTS 

AnlmaJs.»v«(no.)1/ 

Meats & prepe., exci. poultry (mt) 

Baef&veaf (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 
Pouftry ii product* 1/ 
Fats, oil*, & greases (mt) 
Hlde*& ekins, Inci.furskin* 1/' 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

GraJn*&fe^fi(mt) 

fruits, nuts. &prep*.. 

«Kcl. juices (mt) 

Bartana* & ptsntain* (mt) 
Fruit tuic«s (1 .000 hectoliters) \f 

Vegetable! & prep*, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufaciured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (md) 

Seed*{mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers V 

Sugsr. cane or beet (mt) 

Oileeeds & products (mt) 
Oils9ed*(mt) 
Pro<^n m©ar(mt) 
Vegetable oils (ml) 

Beversges excl IhJit 
juice* (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Cotf^, ificl. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allted gums(mt) 
Other 

Total 





f (Sca) year" 


i&ae 


1089 


lOOOf 
1.000 unit* 


429 
631 
388 
300 
1.362 


757 

Bea 

594 

468 

1.377 


2/ 700 

000 
3/1.300 


20.817 
2.455 


26.260 

3.073 


— 


08.748 

40.517 

1.038 

2.173 

63.117 

11.255 

540 


114.774 

37.542 

1.175 

3.041 

01 ,049 

11.077 

789 


2B.SO0 
1.000 

2.400 

00.200 

6/11.000 


2.410 


2.554 


— 


0,497 
1.821 


4,997 
2.478 


— 


220 

1.389 
288 
318 


212 

1.441 

511 

368 


200 
1.800 


20.501 

21.604 

21.045 

fl.380 

1.600 



495 


21.074 
14.014 
14.110 

4.oaz 

1.498 

13 

322 


10.900 

4.400 



148.064 147.053 148.500 



2.238 

1.280 

770 

456 


2.485 

1.091 
668 
371 


725 
346 


337 


323 


— 


20 


14 


^ 


^_ 


^ 


^ 


56 


62 


— 


3.075 


3.467 


3,560 


4.797 

3.030 

20.758 


6.036 

3.030 
27.747 


5.150 

3,200 
30.300 


2.518 
217 

36 
143 


2.953 

100 

13 

158 


180 
170 


1,078 


1.657 


— 


1.772 

208 

253 

1.311 


1.017 
424 
350 

1.133 


1.O60 


15.563 


13.067 


— 


1.813 

1.050 
502 


1.867 

1.084 

564 


1.250 
565 



846 



027 



AUQ 




Flecal year" 


1990 


1088 


1980 


1990f 
S milHon 


72 


452 


475 


_ 


m 


1.797 


2.355 


— 


1 


536 


475 


400 


61 


424 


514 


,.— 


ii 


545 


53^ 


-'— 


^_ 


1.837 


1.713 





2.027 


1.458 


1.360 


^ 


106 


88 


01 


— 


8.732 


12.573 


10.829 


4/18.000 


2.465 


4.460 


0.004 


5/4.600 


55 


170 


255 


^ 


141 


733 


955 


800 


4.771 


6.103 


7.383 


8.000 


1.176 


1.720 


1.849 


-.^ 


124 


288 


383 


-'— 


227 


2.368 


2.394 


— 


056 


252 


264 





135 


1.28Q 


1.542 


— 


10 


1.207 


1.274 


1.400 


119 


2.136 


2.040 


2,000 


80 


415 


507 


600 


38 


08 


134 


— 


1.196 


7.602 


0.632 


0.100 


789 


5.229 


4.366 


..^ 


761 


5.000 


4.089 


3.800 


311 


1.500 


1.358 


1.000 


96 


062 


908 


'— 


1 


120 


171 


^ 


5 


1.404 


1.802 


^ 



850 



10.774 



139 

104 

69 

32 

22 



300 

368 

270 

2,144 

04 

10 

2 

4 

110 

174 
10 
40 

118 



1,326 

155 
78 

01 

.01 



36.310 



39.652 



40.000 



720 
2.788 

1.681 
1.001 


740 
2.432 
1.525 

778 


800 

1.800 
800 


881 

07 

10 

247 

292 


834 
130 
14 
241 
310 


000 


868 


1.130 


1.200 


2,160 

820 
768 


2.260 

851 
792 


000 


1.593 

Oil 



153 

410 
372 


1.0M 

621 
8 
187 
466 
620 


2.300 
500 

200 


838 
^71 
42 

725 


046 

150 

05 

721 


000 


2.008 


1.815 


— 


4.274 

2,600 
1,154 


3.806 

2.467 

9^ 


2.300 
900 


040 

031 


1.051 
1,097 


800 



Aug 
1990 



10 

223 

20 

57 

35 

145 
117 

3 

1.186 
328 

10 

45 

671 

174 

60 

232 

32 
144 

82 
103 

43 
10 

335 

205 

181 

04 

0® 
13 

ii6 

2,945l. 



57 

200 

162 

88 

81 

12. 
.1 

11 

00 

182 

78 
02 

110 

54 

2 

10 

47 



84 






21.014 21,477 22.500 



176 

255 
128 

96 



103 
1.726 



*FI»cat years begin Oct 1 &end Sept. 30. FlscaJ year 1080 began OoL 1. 1988 & ended Sept. 30. 1080. 1/ Not inducted in total volume. 2/ Forocasts 

lor footnoted ilems 2/-6/ are based on sJigmiy different group* of commodities Rscal 1080 exports of categories u*ed \n the 1980 torecarts were 
2/7l5,000m.tons. 3/ 1,360 million m. tons 4/17.088 million, 5/0.272 millkm.i.*. Includes flour. 6/11,OlOmiiiionm.tona. F-forecast. —-riot 
available. 



Information <^tact; Stephen MacDonafd (202) 210-0822. 
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Table 3K— U.S. Agriculfural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-1Z) 
Belfl I u m - Lu Mm bou rfl 
France 

Qermany. Fed. Rep^ 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Klnfldom 

PoftugaJ 

Spain, Incl. Canary i aland* 

Other Wevtern Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
florianU 

USSR 

ASIA 
West Asia (Midaait) 
Tur1(«y 
Iraq 

laraeL Incl. Gaza & W. 8ank 
Saudi Arat>^a 

South A«ia 

8angladash 

lr>dia 

Paki«tan 
China 
Japan 

Sotitheast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other Ea«t Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
Noflh Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 



s^ 





Pecaiyear* 




Aug 


198e 


1989 


1900 F 


1000 




$ million 




8.004 


7.074 


7.0O0 


411 


7.4a6 


6.595 


6.500 


372 


429 


431 


^ 


22 


603 


474 


— 


29 


T.Z73 


018 


^ 


61- 


713 


609 


— 


38 


2.095 


1.647 


^ 


109 


ai8 


736 


— 


40 


340 


307 


^ 


22 


84a 


876 


— 


30 


618 


510 


500 


39 


192 


166 


— 


11 


559 


422 


500 


37 


87 


72 


.^^ 





187 


45 


^ 


4^ 


104 


76 


_ 


18 


93 


62 


— 


13. 


1.940 


3.2d0 


3.100 


t1 


15.928 


18.680 


18.400 


1.505 


1.904 


2.273 


2.200 


148 


120 


238 


^ 


4 


735 


791 


«00 





334 


330 


^ 


35 


464 


482 


500 


67 


805 


1.161 


^ 


75 


107 


213 


— 


22 


354 


243 


^ 


11 


276 


599 


500 


40 


613 


1.496 


600 


07 


7.274 


8.152 


.8.300 


635 


1.015 


975 


^ 


90 


238 


216 


^ 


26 


345 


344 


400 


28 


4.318 


4.623 


6.100 


460 


1.677 


1,594 


1.800 


140 


2.250 


2.453 


2.700 


249 


488 


575 


700 


71 


2.274 


2,281 


2.100 


126 


1.659 


1J98 


1.700 


82 


193 


216 


^ 


9 


637 


549 


eoo 


27 


786 


955 


700 


38 


614 


483 


400 


43 


44 


30 




1 


85 


67 


— 


3 


4.401 


5.445 


5.200 


476 


176 


152 


100 


9 


867 


1.007 


^ 


84 


414 


448 


— 


50 


178 


130 


^ 


14 


1.726 


2.763 


2.700 


230 


174 


81 




11 


507 


587 


200 


40 


1.973 


2.182 


3.400 


348 


237 


268 


300 


29 


35.316 


39.652 


40.000 


2.045 


17.857 


18.003 


18.800 


1.457 


14.347 


16.432 


16.500 


1.343 


3.111 


5.217 


4.700 


145 



Change from ye«r* earlier 



-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

UkTlN AMERICA & CAR188EAN 
8f«2ll 

Cafibbean i^anda 

Central America 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
Total 

Developed countrtae 

Leee developed countne» 

Centrally planned couniries 

w!^*^^iJ!!^^^*IL^Ji * ^"*! ^P* ^u JP^^i y^^ ^**° ^"^ ^* ■'^ !**« * ^^^^ SaP»- 30. 1900, F - forecast. — - no* available. 
Note. Adjusted lof tranuhipments through Canada. 

inlofmallon contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 219-0822. 



1966 


1960 


1990F 

Percent 


11 


-12 


-1 


10 


-12 


-1 


1 


1 


^ 


14 


-16 


■'-™. 


1 


-28 


^ 


-3 


-15 


— 


6 


-12 


^ 


23 


-10 


-^w. 


25], 


-10 


— 


29 


3 


■■ — 


20 


-2 





32 


-14 


— 


23 


-24 


.25 





6 


.'^ 


165 


-73 


^ 


-21 


-26 


^ 


-19 


-33 


— 


194 


70 


-6 


33 


17 


-2 


14 


10 





3 


07 


^ 


39 


8 


-25 


37 


-1 


^ 


-5 


4 





133 


44 


^ 


-3 


98 


— 


2B1 


-31 


^ 


181 


117 


-17 


161 


144 


-47 


31 


12 


1 


43 


-4 





57 


-9 


_ 


33 





33 


24 


7 


11 


16 


1 


13 


33 


9 


j8 


12 


18 


17 


27 





4 


30 


8 


-5 


-2 


12 




120 


2 


20 


3 


21 


-30 


22 


-21 


-20 


-35 


-31 




74 


-34 


— 


17 


24 


-4 


-58 


-13 


-33 


6 


16 


^ 


10 


8 


^ 


55 


-22 


^ 


42 


60 


-4 


24 


-54 




30 


-2 


-66 


11 


11 


v55 


3 


13 





27 


12 


•^ 


19 


i 


^ 


25 


16 


A 


131 


68 


-10 



Aug 
1000 



13 

ie 
11 

2 

-6 
15 

49 
12 
23 

16 

-10 
-11 

93 
-10O 

31 

1.776 

121 

-83 

1 
-31 

-93 

-100 

2 

83 

.•i 

98 

19 

-26 

-45 

4 

2 

10 
-16 

43 
39 

49 

-18 
-11 
9 
-7 
-23 
-27 
-78 
-60 

3 

-62 

-5 

-23 
-35 

-6 
26 
78 



86 

21 
6 

10 

5 



December 1990 

Farm Income 
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Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farmf«o«ipla 

Crof>a (hcf. net CCC loana) 

Liveetock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Qovflrnment payment* 
Ca«h payments 

Valud of PIK commodaJei 

3, Totaf groae farm income (44-S+A) 2/ 

4, Gros«caGti income{l42) 

6. Nonmon^yincoma 3/ 

0. Vafuaof Invtnlcrychanoa 

7. Cash eMptnMt4/ 

8. Total exptnset 

ft. Netcaeh lncom(i(4-7) 

to. Net farm income {3-B) 

Defl«ta<l(1»a2S) 

11. Ofl-tnrm Incom* 

12. Loan change* 6/: Real eetaia 

13. 6/; Non-feaUetate 

14. Rental income plue monatary Change 

15. CapitaJ eKptndituree G/ 

16. Netcaehf1ow(d+l24l3+l4-l5) 



laBC 



37.D 



1961 



37.e 



Calendar yaar 



1B82 



1083 



1084 



1985 
% bllUon 



1»B6 



1987 



IMe 1M9 



3S.1 



32.7 



31.3 



31.9 



28.1 



40.6 



50.3 



47 



1090F 



142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 


144 1 

72.5 

60.2 

2.5 


147.2 
72,3 

70.3 
4.6 


141.3 

67.2 

69.6 

4.5 


147.1 
69.9 
72.9 

4.3 


149.4 

74,3 

69.8 

5.3 


140.2 

63.7 

71.6 

5.0 


147.5 

66.6 

76.0 

5.9 


156.9 
71.4 
78.8 

5.7 


167 

75 

84 

7 


174 
79 

88 
6 


10 179 
10 82 
to 91 

lo7 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3,5 
3,5 

0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
6.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 

8.1 
3.7 


16.7 
6.6 

10,1 


14.5 
7.1 

7.4 


11 
9 
2 


9 
8 




10 10 
t09 

lol 


149.3 

143.3 

12.3 

^.3 


166.3 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


163.5 

160.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.2 
150.6 

13.5 
-10.9 


170.2 

156.6 

13.4 

6.0 


162.9 

157.2 

B.O 

-2.3 


166.6 

152.0 

6.9 

-2.4 


169.0 

164.3 

7.5 

-2.8 


173.8 

170.4 

7.6 

-4.1 


189 

177 

7 

4 


192 

183 

7 




10 199 
lol89 

to 8 
lo4 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


112.8 

139.9 


111.4 
13S.2 


116.8 
143.7 


1D9.0 
131.7 


104.8 
125.1 


108.2 
127.7 


112.0 
131.8 


123 
143 


124 

144 


10 127 
10 148 


34.2 
16.1 
18.8 


32.8 
26.9 
28.6 


37.9 
23.6 

23.6 


39.2 
14.9 
14.3 


36.8 
28.6 

24.6 


48.2 
31.2 
28.1 


47.2 

31.4 
27.6 


66.1 
41.2 
35.1 


58.4 

42.0 
34.6 


55 
47 

37 


69 

47 
35 


to 63 
to 52 
to 40 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


66.2 


545 


66,9 


57.7 


58 


58 


to 62 


9.9 
5.3 


9.0 
6.5 


3.8 

3.4 


2.3 
0,9 


-1.1 
-4).8 


-9.6 


-7.8 
-11.0 


-e.7 

-4.6 


-4.6 

"0.3 


-3 



-2 




loO 

tol 


5.1 
18.0 


6.4 

ie.8 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12.7 


B.9 
125 


8.6 
9.2 


8.1 
8.5 


6.8 

11.1 


7.6 
11.1 


8 
13 


8 

12 


lOlO 
to 15 



52 1069 



M Income from machlna hira. curtom wofk, tatea of forew* product*. ioWier miaceiianeouacaah toufcea. 2/ Numbara in paranthaMa IfHlicate tht combination of it^ma 
required to calculate a glvan Item. 3/ Valut ot home conaumptlon of aaif-productd food & imputed gro«« rental value of farm dwallinga. 4/ Exclude* capital consumption, 
periquieitlea to hired tabor, & farm household eKPen*««. 1987 & 1988 e^penaea Irclude preliminary favlaiontl^omtha 1967 Ganauaof Aghcuitur*. 6/ Excludaafarm 
houeeholda. Totala may nol add because of rounding. F ■* foracaat. 

Information contact: Diana Bertelsen (202) 219-0809. 











'"V '^^ 


Calendar year 1/ 














1980 


1981 


19B2 


1983 


1964 


1985 
S billion 


1986 


1967 


1968 


1989 


1990F 


Assets 
























Real eatate 


782.4 


784.7 


746,8 


758.2 


610.3 


540.8 


507.3 


525.4 


555.4 


578 


590 to 600 


Non-*aal est ate 


201.8 


197.8 


198.0 


191.9 


197.8 


186.2 


180.8 


190.5 


204.6 


213 


215 to 225 


Liv««tock & poultry 


60.6 


53.6 


53,0 


49,5 


49.5 


46.3 


47.8 


66.0 


65.5 


70 


70 to 74 


Machinery & motof 
























whiclea 


ei.5 


87.0 


87.6 


87.4 


86.0 


83.8 


81.9 


79.4 


80.6 


84 


84 to 88 


Crops *tOf ed 2/ 


33.0 


29.1 


27.7 


23.9 


29.7 


22.9 


16.7 


18.0 


23.0 


24 


22 to 26 


Financial as««ta 


26,7 


28.2 


29.8 


30.9 


32.6 


33.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.5 


37 


35 to 39 


Total farm aesefe 


984.2 


982.5 


946.6 


949.9 


806.1 


727.0 


688.1 


715.9 


760.0 


791 


810 to 820 


Uabifitiea 
























Real estate debt 3/ 


89.6 


98.7 


102.5 


104,8 


949 


88.6 


80.8 


74.1 


66.7 


67 


6410 66 


Non-real estatt debt 4/ 


77.1 


83.6 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77.5 


66,6 


62.0 


61.7 


62 


60 to 64 


Total farm debt 


166.8 


182.3 


189.5 


192.7 


182.0 


166.1 


147.4 


1362 


131.4 


129 


125 to 131 


Total farm equity 


817.4 


800.2 


757.3 


767.2 


626.1 


560.9 
Percent 


540.7 


579.7 


626.6 


662 


66510 695 


Selected ratio* 
























Dobt-to-aseeta 


16.9 


18.6 


20.0 


20.3 


22.5 


22.8 


214 


19.0 


17.3 


16 


15 to 16 


Dobt-to-equ*ty 


20.4 


22.6 


25.0 


25.4 


29.1 


29.6 


27.3 


23.5 


20.9 


20 


18 to 19 


Debt-to-nat cash income 


502 


564 


500 


492 


495 


345 


311 


243 


225 


237 


200 to 210 



1/ Aeof Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCCcrop« held on farm* piua value above loan rate* for crop* held under CCC. 3/ Exclude* debt on operator dwelling*, but 
include* CCC vtorage and drying tacllitiea loan*. 4/ Excludes debt fof nonfarm purpoaei. F ^ forecaot. 

information contact*: Kan Erickson or Jim Ryan {202) 219-0798. 
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Agrkrullural Outlcjok 







Livestock & products 








Crops 1/ 








TOUII/ 




R«gJon & 
>^ate 


























10«8 


1989 


July 
1990 


Aug 
1990 


1988 


1989 


July 

1990 


Aug 
1990 


1988 


1989 


July 
1990 


1990 














S million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























MaJne 


217 


215 


16 


16 


197 


233 


9 


12 


414 


447 


24 


26 


N^w Hampshire 


59 


63 


6 


6 


77 


79 


5 


9 


136 


142 


10 


14 


Vermont 


351 


376 


33 


34 


51 


51 


6 


2 


401 


426 


40 


36 


MaBeaohu««ns 


105 


112 


10 


9 


305 


317 


21 


30 


410 


429 


30 


39 


Rhode Itiand 


13 


13 


1 


1 


66 


66 


3 


2 


79 


79 


4 


3 


Connecticut 


183 


186 


15 


16 


214 


218 


15 


14 


398 


404 


30 


30 


New York 


1.803 


1.946 


176 


181 


865 


911 


78 


90 


2.668 


2.857 


254 


271 


New Jersey 


193 


197 


17 


17 


452 


463 


66 


44 


645 


660 


72 


61 


Pennftylvanb 


2.332 


2.695 


228 


228 


964 


986 


84 


84 


3,296 


3.6B1 


312 


312 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.584 


1.698 


147 


157 


1.980 


2.114 


202 


138 


3.564 


3.812 


348 


295 


Indiana 


1.716 


1.817 


157 


187 


2.320 


2.502 


207 


180 


4.036 


4.318 


364 


366 


lllinofB 


2,255 


2.252 


231 


219 


3.927 


4,458 


319 


383 


6.182 


6.710 


650 


6C3 


MicMgan 


1.205 


1,313 


124 


123 


1.535 


1,627 


192 


117 


2739 


2.940 


316 


239 


Wi»coneJn 


4.2 IS 


4.337 


424 


397 


764 


941 


104 


129 


4.980 


5.278 


528 


526 


Minne«ota 


3.418 


3,716 


333 


346 


2.649 


2.809 


219 


226 


6,067 


6.526 


552 


572 


Iowa 


4H9a8 


5.209 


461 


432 


3.787 


3.911 


306 


376 


8.775 


9.119 


767 


808 


Ml8«ouri 


2.012 


2.168 


171 


180 


1.746 


1.732 


87 


97 


3.758 


3.9O0 


258 


277 


North Dakota 


851 


642 


30 


43 


1.507 


1.465 


168 


153 


2.358 


2.108 


198 


196 


South DakoU 


2.D50 


2.108 


141 


182 


895 


684 


98 


87 


2,945 


2.992 


239 


268 


Nebraska 


5.390 


5.643 


'427 


511 


2.409 


2.878 


217 


196 


7.800 


8.521 


643 


706 


Kansas 


4.124 


4.245 


371 


387 


2.195 


2.079 


258 


202 


6.320 


6.324 


629 


590 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


444 


503 


42 


42 


152 


160 


10 


19 


595 


663 


62 


61 


Maryland 


768 


870 


66 


65 


457 


476 


45 


25 


1.224 


1.346 


110 


90 


Virgin la 


1h300 


1.372 


99 


124 


614 


685 


51 


48 


1.914 


2.058 


150 


173 


We«t VirginU 


218 


250 


18 


21 


68 


64 


6 


7 


266 


314 


23 


28 


North Carolina 


2.1S8 


2.505 


187 


207 


1.850 


2.046 


165 


331 


4.038 


4.551 


352 


538 


SouTh Carolina 


490 


561 


41 


48 


616 


676 


57 


79 


1.106 


1.225 


97 


127 


Georgia 
Florida 


2,016 


2.270 


182 


198 


1.554 


1.S98 


95 


115 


3.570 


3.869 


277 


313 


1.132 


1.221 


104 


126 


4.688 


4.982 


173 


159 


5.820 


6.203 


277 


285 


Kentucky 


1.530 


1.670 


306 


107 


980 


1.258 


48 


29 


2.510 


2.928 


354 


136 


Tennessee 


1.056 


1.060 


93 


103 


877 


661 


37 


32 


1.933 


1.921 


130 


135 


Alabama 


1.695 


1.932 


164 


176 


728 


«6 


32 


27 


2.422 


2.626 


196 


203 


Mis&iss^Poi 


1.172 


1.292 


104 


123 


1.133 


1.000 


25 


38 


2.305 


2ja92 


129 


161 


Arkansas 


2.280 


2.661 


210 


232 


1.552 


1.470 


34 


52 


3.831 


4.131 


244 


284 


Louiaiana 


582 


614 


59 


69 


1.295 


1.048 


31 


70 


1.876 


1.661 


90 


138 


OklahcKna 


2.243 


2.409 


232 


232 


1.112 


1J85 


127 


114 


3.354 


3.594 


358 


346 


Te^as 


6.562 


6.863 


644 


657 


3.6S9 


3.897 


281 


386 


10.251 


10.760 


926 


1.043 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


816 


899 


26 


46 


617 


710 


73 


91 


1.433 


1,610 


99 


138 


Idaho 


1.039 


1.046 


89 


91 


1.285 


1.670 


95 


131 


2.324 


2.715 


184 


222 


Wyoming 


584 


669 


23 


38 


177 


186 


12 


17 


761 


866 


35 


56 


Cdorado 


2.666 


2.649 


206 


258 


1.034 


1.250 


98 


108 


3.700 


3,899 


305 


367 


New Mexico 


908 


974 


84 


81 


376 


450 


61 


51 


1.283 


1.424 


135 


132 


Arizona 


792 


744 


63 


67 


1.177 


1,158 


59 


38 


1.969 


1,902 


122 


105 


Utah 


528 


574 


48 


64 


173 


174 


14 


14 


701 


748 


63 


67 


Nevada 


159 


141 


9 


14 


79 


94 


7 


7 


238 


235 


16 


21 


Washington 


1.140 


1.201 


113 


111 


2.196 


2.438 


131 


274 


3.336 


3.639 


244 


385 


Oregon 

California 


673 


739 


68 


68 


1.508 


1,668 


172 


181 


2.182 


2,297 


240 


249 


4.682 


5.093 


470 


473 


11.970 


12.422 


873 


932 


16.652 


17.515 


1.343 


1.406 


Alaska 


10 


9 


1 


1 


20 


20 


2 


2 


30 


29 


3 


' 3 


Hawaii 


89 


92 


7 


8 


490 


495 


41 


41 


579 


587 


48 


48 


UNITED STATES 


78,821 


83.724 


7.272 


7.513 


71,372 


75.449 


6.495 


6.989 


160.192 


159.173 


12767 


13,502 



1/Salasoffannproducts include receipt • from commodilies placed under CCC loans minus value of r«demptio<^» during the period. 2/ Estimatea asof end of 
currant month. Totals may not add becauae of rounding, 

Intormatran contact: Boger Strickland (202)219-0806. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1085 



1987 



1988 



1089 
1089 Aug 

S milUon 



Apr 



1000 



Miy 



Juni 



July 



AuQ 



farm markfl[ino#& CCC loan«* 



142.784 144.114 135.107 141.853 150.102 150*173 12.412 11.821 



12:424 



12.861 



12,767 13.502 



Uwvtock & product* 
MMit animali 
Dair/ producii 
Poaltry A«floa 

Cropa 
Food ofaln« 
F»*d cropi 
Cotton (l^nt & wvd) 
Tobacco 

Oil -b«4 ring crop« 
VagetablM & m«loni 
Fruit! & tr»a nuti 
Oth«f 

Govern m«m pAyrrisnit 
Total 



72.895 


00.822 


71,530 


76.010 


78.821 


83.724 


6.061 


8.968 


7.437 


7.016 


7.272 


7.513 


40,750 


36 .550 


39.081 


44.478 


^.884 


4n.A91 


3.846 


3.019 


4.227 


3.844 


3.808 


4.354 


17,931 


18.055 


17,724 


17*727 


17.841 


(9.401 


1.587 


1.665 


1.782 


t,758 


1.816 


1*760 


12.245 


11.209 


12.701 


11.617 


12.867 


16,346 


1,346 


1.227 


1.266 


1.245 


1.178 


1.238 


1.06S 


2.008 


2.034 


2*288 


2.420 


2,386 


170 


157 


161 


170 


370 


165 


60,880 


74^3 


63.658 


65.643 


71,372 


75.449 


5>460 


4.853 


4.087 


6.846 


6.405 


8.980 


9.731 


8.900 


6.741 


5.780 


7.464 


8.073 


876 


293 


426 


1.461 


1.077 


913 


16.138 


22.501 


16.912 


14.543 


14.306 


16.656 


1.280 


1.220 


1.366 


1.610 


1.495 


1.509 


3.674 


3.687 


3.371 


4,180 


4,646 


4.740 


86 


179 


197 


120 


110 


236 


2.813 


2. BOO 


1.921 


1,826 


1,060 


2.381 


482 


18 








174 


439 


13.841 


12.475 


10.614 


11.294 


13.537 


12.172 


417 


538 


605 


816 


465 


643 


0.152 


8.572 


8.840 


9.889 


0.754 


11.340 


1.040 


037 


1.006 


874 


724 


056 


6.734 


6.946 


7.248 


8.058 


9.130 


9.020 


657 


456 


480 


650 


803 


868 


8.008 


8.333 


9,002 


10.064 


10.665 


11.068 


635 


1.220 


027 


615 


630 


636 


8,430 


7.704 


11.813 


16.747 


14.480 


10.887 


130 


1.21« 


636 


161 


50 


07 


151.214 


151.818 


147.010 


158,400 


184.672 


170.060 


12,542 


13.03« 


1X060 


13.012 


12.817 


13.405 



*n«celpt» from loan»rflpf#iarvt valu« of commodftiai placad unddr OCC loana minu« valu^ of redflmptioni during iha month. 
Information contact: Rogar Strickland (202)219-0806. 



Table 36,— Farm Production Expenses; 



Caiandar yaor 



1080 



1981 



1982 



1083 



Fead 
Uv8 slock 
Seed 
Farm-Ofigin input* 


20.071 

10.670 

3.220 

34.861 


20.855 
8.000 
3.428 

33.282 


18.602 

0.684 
3.172 

31.447 


20,371 
8,818 


Fanillisr 
Fual«&oJfa 
Electricity 
Pesticide • 
Manufactured input* 


0.410 

3.539 
22.434 


0.400 
8.570 

4!201 
23,927 


8.018 

7.734 
2.041 
4.282 

22.076 


6,050 
7.214 
1,982 
3.870 
20,024 


Short-term interest 
R«al estate Intereell/ 
Total Inter**! chargea 


8.717 
7*644 

16.261 


10.722 

0.142 

10.864 


11.349 

10.481 
21.830 


10,615 
10.815 
21,430 


Repair A mtintenence 1/ 2/ 
Contracts hired labof 
Machine hire A custom work 


7,075 
0*204 

1,823 


1.084 


6,428 

10.075 

2.025 


6.520 
0.725 
2.213 


Markoting. storage, & 
traneportBtion 

Mlac. operaring eKpar^eea 1/ 
Other oparaiing expeneei 


28,143 


3623 

6.009 
28.369 


4.301 
7,262 

30.080 


3.004 

0.089 

31.461 



Capital conagmptlon 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net fent lo nonoperatof 
fandlord 
Other overhead expanaes 



21.474 
3.891 



6.075 
31.440 



23.573 
4.246 



6.184 
34.003 



24.287 

4,036 



6.174 
34.407 



23.673 
4*469 



5.110 
33.452 



1084 



20.230 
0,486 
3.386 

33.112 

6,674 

7.308 

2.060 

4.688 

22.620 

10.300 
10.733 
21.120 

6.730 
9.720 
2.G60 



4.012 

9.136 

32.173 

21,623 
4.050 



8.978 
34.060 



1085 
6 million 

17.247 
.0.184 
3.128 

20.559 

7.500 
6.446 
1.878 
4.334 
20.163 

8.735 

0.878 

18.613 

6.550 
9.799 
2.354 



4.127 
8,198 

31,034 

10.648 
4,231 



8.435 

32.314 



1086 



17.876 
0.75S 
3.188 

30.821 

6.813 
5.318 
1,795 
4.324 
18.250 

7.020 
0.131 
17,052 

6,485 
0.800 
2.090 



3.652 

8.0S4 
30.180 

17.700 
4.125 



6.051 
28.785 



1087 



17,058 

11.842 

3.250 

33,050 

6,453 

4.070 

2.156 

4.512 

18.000 

7.305 

8.187 

15.492 

6.828 

10.821 

2.105 



3.088 

8.002 

32,644 

16.475 
4.995 



6.064 
28.434 



1988 



20.620 

12.812 

3.268 

36.700 

6>776 
4,032 

2.231 

4.443 

18.300 

7.287 
7.885 
15.172 

0.880 
11.202 

2J71 



3.281 

9,357 

33,000 

16,716 
4,803 



7.014 
28.533 



1080 



22.722 

12.983 

3.733 

39.438 

7.5S4 

5.341 

2.100 

5,721 

20,717 

7,480 

7.643 

15.123 

7.704 

11.887 

2.739 



4,214 

0.857 

36,491 

I7.3t0 
5.316 



8.181 
30.807 



1990F 



21.000 to 24.000 

12.000 lOlS.000 

3,000 to 5.000 

38.000 to 42.000 

6.000 to 8.000 

5.000 to 7.000 

2.000 to 3,000 

6.000 (o 7,000 

20.000 to 23,000 

7.000 to 8,000 

6.000 to 8.000 

14.000 10 15.000 

7.000 to 9.000 

11.000 to 13.000 

2.000 to 4.000 



4,000 to 6.000 

8.000 (o 0.000 

36.000 to 40,000 

17.000 to 19.000 

6.000 to 6,000 



8.000 to 10.000 
31*000 to 34.000 



Tour production expenaei 133.138 139.444 139.940 38.245 143.703 131.883 125.087 127.719 131.787 142.675 144,000 to 148.000 

1/ Includes opefetofdwellinga. 2/ Beginning iri 1982, miacelUnaooaoperating SKpenaos include otheMive^oek pufchaaesA dairy asae»»m#nia. ToUli maynctadd 
Iwcause Of rounding. F « forecast. 1W7 A 1988 eKpeneea include preliminary ravisions from lti« Census oi Asricultura. 

Informetiort contact*: ChHs McQath (202)219-0804. Diane Bertelsen (202) 219-0800. 
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Agricultural Outicok 



Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 













Fiscal y^ar 












1982 


1983 


1984 


1085 


1986 


1987 


1088 


1980 


1900 E 


1901 E 


COMMODJTY/PROQRAM 










$ million 










F««d graJni 






















Corn 


4.281 


5.720 


-934 


4,403 


10.524 


12.346 


8.227 


2.863 


2.638 


1.665 


Grain torghum 


MS 


814 


76 


463 


1.165 


1.203 


764 


467 


433 


222 


Barley 


129 


2se 


80 


336 


471 


394 


57 


45 


-88 


37 


Oats 


-1 


11 


5 


2 


26 


17 


-2 


1 


-7 





Corn & oat producti 





2 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 





Total fe^ grams 


5.397 


fl.815 


-758 


aL211 


12.211 


13.967 


9.053 


3.384 


2,984 


1.033 


Wheat 


2.238 


3.410 


2»S36 


4.691 


3.440 


2.836 


678 


63 


576 


1,951 


Rica 


164 


664 


333 


090 


947 


906 


128 


631 


701 


669 


Upiand cotton 


1.190 


1.363 


244 


1.663 


2.142 


1.788 


666 


1.461 


-109 


434 


Tobacco 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


^^453 


-367 


-242 


-223 


Dairy 


2.182 


2.528 


1.502 


2.085 


2.337 


1.166 


1.295 


870 


423 


446 


Soybeans 


160 


280 


-585 


711 


1,597 


^76 


-1.676 


-86 


116 


50 


Peanute 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


fl 


7 


13 


-6 


3 


SuQar 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-66 


-246 


-26 








Honey 


27 


48 


90 


81 


80 


73 


100 


42 


63 


50 


Wool 


54 


94. 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


112 


167 


Operatmg expanaa V 


294 


328 


362 


348 


467 


535 


614 


620 


627 


634 


Intaraet expenditure 


-13 


3.625 


1.064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.210 


395 


65 


653 


527 


Export program a AJ 


es 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-30 


67 


lOae^eODisaiter/ 






















Uveeiock A6«j«tance 























3.010 


2/196 


76 


Other 


-225 


-1.542 


1.295 


-314 


486 


371 


1.695 


143 


687 


867 


toUl 


n.«52 


18.851 


7.316 


^7.683 


55.841 


22.408 


12.461 


10,523 


6.742 


7.651 



FUNCTION 

Pr*ce-»upport loane (net) 
Direct paymenta 
Daficlancy 
Diver Mon 
Dairy termination 
Othar 
Disaeiar 
Total direct paymenta 



7.016 tf^4ie 



-27 



6.272 13.626 12.199 4.579 



-926 



-27ia 



197 



1.185 


2.780 


612 


6.302 


6.166 


4.833 


3.071 


6.798 


4.158 


4.584 





705 


1.S04 


1.S25 


64 


382 


a 


'1 




















480 


567 


260 


ise 


178 


100 














27 


60 





42 


1 


11 


306 


115 


1 











6 


4 








1.491 


3.600 


2.117 


7.627 


6,746 


5.862 


4.245 


6.011 


4.337 


4.695 



1988/80 crop disaster 
Emergency hvevtock/ 

rorage aaw stance 
Purchase a (net) 
Producer storage 
payment* 

Processing, etorage. 
& transponatlon 

Operating expense 3/ 
Intefaat expenditure 
Export prog ra ma 4/ 
Ott»ef 



3.386 



2/16 



16 

















31 


533 


180 


76 


2.03t 


2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1,670 


^70 


-1.131 


116 


'122 


37 


679 


064 


268 


320 


485 


832 


658 


174 


175 


27 


365 


665 


630 


657 


1.013 


1.650 


1.113 


650 


380 


306 


294 


328 


362 


348 


457 


535 


614 


620 


627 


634 


-13 


3.525 


1,064 


1.436 


1.411 


1.219 


305 


65 


653 


527 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


'102 


-39 


67 


-281 


-1.607 


079 


-648 


329 


305 


1.757 


-13 


811 


1.085 



Total 



11.652 18.851 7.315 17.683 26.841 22,408 12.461 10^523 



6.742 



7.651 



1/ Fiacal 1088 woo< & mohair program outlay* were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $1 26.108.000. which was 
recorded as a wooi pfogram receipt by Treasury. 2/ Bensfitsto farmer* under the Disaster Aeststanca Act of 1Q89 are being pa^d in generic certittcatea.' 
& ar# r>ot recorded directJy a* disaeter assistance outlays, 3/ Does not delude CCC Tfaniler^ lo Qeneral Sa^i Manager. 4/ Includes Export 
Guarantee Program. Direct Export Credit Program. & CCC Transfers lo «he General Salea Manager, E - Estimated in the fiecal 1991 Mid-Seesion Review 
based on June. 1990 supply and demantJ estimates. Minu« H mdicaies a net receipt (excess of repaymsnts or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 



Pnforrration contact: ^^rh-rd Pazdaiski (2021 447-?1^J^ 



December 1990 



Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 



SaldGl/ 

Off-pr6m»»au»«2/ 
M«a1« & snacka 3^ 



Sale* 1/ 

Off-premlM uee 2/ 
M^o&«nacka 3^ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-pcdmifto u«« Zf 
MaalQ& snacks 3/ 





Annual 




1990 




1990 year-tcMlate 


1087 


1988 


1980 


July Aug P 
S billion 


SeptP 


July 


AugP 


SaptP 


245,844 
179,168 


257pSB1 
106,630 


276,244 

203,5dd 


24.8 25.2 

19.5 20.1 

1989 S billion 


24.0 
18.5 


166,6 

126.1 


191.8 
146.1 


£15.8 
164,6 


273.160 
195.005 


273.047 
202.533 


276.372 

203,565 


23,2 23.6 
18.6 19,0 


22.4 

17.5 


157.2 

121.3 


180.8 
140.4 


203.2 
157.9 








Percant change from yoar earlier (S bil.) 








3.6 

10.8 


4.9 
0.7 


7.1 
5,1 


3.5 5,9 
7.7 9.0 


3.2 

7.6 


5.6 
7.5 


5.7 
7.7 


5.4 
7.7 








Percenr change from year 


9arli6Ml9a9Sbil.) 






-0.8 
6.5 


0.3 

as 


0.0 
0.5 


^2.5 -0 3 
2.8 4.0 


-2.9 

ao 


-1.2 
2.6 


-K1 
2.9 


-1.3 
2,8 



Salosi/ 
Off-premis« use 2/ 

1/ Food only (excludes alcoholic bewraget) Not wawonallyadjuatod 2/ Excludeidonatioo«*i horns production 3/Excltid9i 
donation*, child nutnttofi subeidies, & meala ftjmlahed to employe«a. patient*, ifnmates. R ■ revfBod. P - pf sliminary. 

NOTE- Thi»tabie diftertfrom Partonal Coneumptioo Expenditures (PCE). table 2, (or wvefal reasons: (IJ thi« wriee Include* only food 
r^ot alcoholic bev^ragai & pot food which are included in PCE: {2) this aeries is not fteaeonally adjusted, whereat PCE is eeasonaliv 
adjusted at annual ratea; (3) this series report* sales only, but PCE Includes rood produced & consumed on farme A foo<J njrnt«rje<i lo 
emPloyeee; (4) thia series include* all sales of meal* i snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal Kind*, excluding Dusinass 
travel &antartainmer^t. For a more complete discussion of the dittorences, *ee 'Developing an Integrated intormatjon System tor tne 
Food Sector. 'Aigr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug 1987. 

Information contact; Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880^ 



Transportation 



Table 39.-Rail Rates 


' Grain & Fm it /Vea stable ShiDments 














AnnuAl 




19^9 
SflPl 








1900 








iy*7 


^9S6 


ifiaa 


Apr 


May 


Jun« 


July 


Aug 


Sapt 


Pail freight rot« tndu 1/ 
(D#o, iea4*100) 
All producLi 
Farm produOli 
Griin 
Food product! 






















iW.l 

ot.a 

W.7 

oa.* 


104.8 

los.e 

105 4 
103.2 


108.4 
1M.4 
10* .7 
103.9 


106* 
10*. 2 
10*4 
104.4 


107,1 
109,» 
109,7 
105.2 


107.3 P 
110.1 P 
110.0 P 

105.4 P 


107.0 P 
109 2 P 
108.9 P 
104.BP 


107.0 P 
10*5P 
109.0 P 
104.3 P 


107.1 P 
110.7 P 
110.5 P 
104.4 P 


107.1 P 
111.7P 
111.0 P 
104.4 P 


Or«ln vMpm»ntt 

Rflfl cArk>adln{}« {1 ,000 CAU) V 
FiflB^ fruii & vwjstoblv »htPm9nti 

Ptggyb«cl((1.000cwtj3/4/ 

R-"(l,0OOcwt)3/4/ 

TfUcUl-«»cwq3/4/ 


za.o 
eeo 

fl,137 


30.7 
MS 


2*4 

504 

£9* 

9.731 


24.4 

4*5 

50* 

8.305 


27.9 P 

401 

452 

10.17* 


25.8 P 

698 

590 
11,64* 


27.0 P 

672 

12.74t 


25 *P 

43* 

414 
9.9*1 


28.8 P 

U3 
9.03* 


24,0 P 

409 

3*4 

•.800 


Cost of opfl rating truck! 

hauling produc* 5/ 
Own*r DfWf Alor (oti Jmil*) 
Fle4t Dp»ratior> (Ct«Jmll0) 


SH 


118.7 
118.4 


»24.1 
1Z3.4 


124.3 
123.4 


127.6 
127.1 


127.2 
t28.7 


128 4 
126.* 


120 8 
128.7 


133.9 

135.6 


1354 
135.1 



1/D9p4rtm»nloaabW. Bureau ofUborSWlMici 2/ Wft»k]yav«aMMr«n Afl-ociallonor Afnsrkcan FWlr«di. 3/ Weekly 4«rag9: Irocn Agritullufal Markaling SarvWja, USDA. 
4/Prairmlr^arydamlw leasilMO. S/Ofticeor TfaniportalioiK USOA. P- prstimir^iry. 

informallon contAct^ T.O. HutcNnton (202) 209-1 a4C. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production input Use & Productlvlty_ 



iset 



1982 



19B3 



1984 



1985 



1966 



1987 



l9Se 19692/ 19902/ 















1977ii100 










Farm output 


118 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


111 


117 


All Jiv^Mock products 3J 


log 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


117 


Meat arimais 


10© 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


104 


103 


101 


Dairy producta 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


118 


120 


Poultry &egge 


119 


119 


120 


123 


126 


133 


144 


150 


156 


165 


All crops 4/ 


117 


117 


86 


111 


118 


109 


106 


92 


108 


111 


Feed grains 


121 


122 


87 


lie 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


115 


Hay&*ofage 


106 


109 


IOC 


107 


106 


106 


102 


69 


101 


102 


Food grains 


144 


136 


117 


129 


121 


106 


107 


96 


107 


136 


Sugar crops 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


loe 


111 


105 


106 


102 


Cotton 


109 


&5 


56 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


102 


Tobacco 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


74 


61 


Oil crops 


T14 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


102 


Cropland u«ed fof crops 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


55 


86 


90 


_ 


Crop production per acre 


115 


116 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


lo:^ 


119 


— 


Farm input h/ 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


67 


B6 


65 


- 


_ 


Farm raar e0tat« 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


92 


91 


^ 


_ 


M«»chantcal pernor & machmary 


96 


92 


6e 


64 


BO 


76 


72 


71 





'^^ 


AgfteuhuraJ chemicals 


129 


lie 


105 


121 


123 


110 


111 


113 


^ 




Feed, seed, & livestock 






















purchases 


U 


108 


110 


106 


106 


103 


111 


107 


_^ 






Farm output par unit of »nput 



116 



117 



99 



119 



126 



127 



128 



120 



Output per hoi 


jf of labw 


















Farm 6/ 




123 


12* 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


Nonfarm 71 




100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


106 


109 


111 



1/ For historical data AlndoKos. sea Economic l^idkatof* of tt>a Farm Sactor: Production & Efflclanoy StaltMica. 1986* ECIFS5-6, 2J Preliminary 
Indaxwi Pof 1989 based on Crop Production: 1989 Summary* released In January 19M. & uf»put>lish^ d^ta from the AgricutUiral Siaiifltic* Board. 
NASS. 3/ GroM livestock production irwiudes miftOf llv^stoclt products not inc<ud*d in ihe »e par ata groups shown. It cannot t>a addwi to gross Cfop 
production to compute farm output. 4; Qrost crop production mcludet tomfl miacsiL^noout cfop* not in the separate groupa shown. 
It cannot bOflddadlogrosBiivBBtock production tocompute farm output. 5/lncludeeothar itema not included in th« separate groups shown. 
0/ Economic Rea^aroh Service. 7/ Bureau of Lat>or Statistics. — « not avaiiabia. 



ifttbfmation contact: Jim Hauver (202) 219-0432. 




